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The Boy Alone 
on the Atlantic 

Waif of the Storm 

THE PLUCKY LAD WHO 
SAW HIS SHIP GO DOWN 

From the German cargo ship Isis, 
sunk in last week’s Atlantic gale, one 
survivor was picked up. 

He was the youngest of the crew, and 
few conkl have a talc to tell of a more 
marvellous escape than 17-ycar-oId 
■Fritz Kdctlike. ■ 

' On the Sunday night the Isis was 
sending out an S O S in her dire distress, 
'arid the. messages were picked up by the 
Queen . Mary, which turned about to 
give aid, and by the German liner 
Westernlahd, which arrived too- late to 
find 'anything or anyone except the boy. 
I ie was just alive, clinging to the thwarts 
of one of the boats of the Isis, hardly 
conscious of how. he got there, but 
remembering well the last scenes on the 
ship that had gone down. 

Hoping For the Best 
The Isis was beyond hope. The crew 
were all mustered by the captain, 
.fearing the worst but hoping-for the 
best.- Seas had smashed the principal 
hatch 'suid were pouring into the ship 
with every roll. The hold was full of 
water. All the captain found to say 
was that if the bulkhead between the 
first hatch and the second held out they 
might keep afloat till next morning. 

But, almost as he spoke, in the dark 
night a heavy wave broke over the 
bows. The bulkhead was broken, the 
sea flowed into the after-hold. The ship 
careened over to one side. All the 
ship's boats on that side were then 
about a loot above the sea. On the 
other side they were useless! 

Only one chance of escape remained. 
Fritz and some of his shipmates clam¬ 
bered into one of the boats, and had 
hardly got there when another breaker 
came towering over the ship, and 
descending smashed her up altogether. 
The next tiling Fritz knew was that he 
wrts struggling in the water, the Isis was 
sinking before his eyes, the cries of his 
shipmates grew faint and ceased. 

In and Out of the Boat 
Near him lie saw an upturned boat. 
Ifo struggled on to it,' and saw that he 
was not quite alone. Another mail was 
clinging to it, the ship’s steward. Then 
the waves which had treated ship and 
crew so cruelly seemed for a moment to 
relent. Another breaker turned the 
boat right side up, and Fritz scrambled 
aboard. Another breaker . and both 
Fritz* and the steward were thrown out 
again ; another, and the boy clambered 
back once more. But his shipmate had 
gone. Ho was alone. 

Alone on the Atlantic with no ship in 
sight. lie waited, and it seemed an 
eternity. Then, lying face upward, lie saw 



They Shall Have Music Wherever They Go 


Members of a band which climbed to a hut 10,000 feet up in the Alps of Switzerland 


the Wcsternlaud come in sight, and feebly 
waved his hand. The Wcstcrnland saw 
first the boat and then the boy as be 
lay helpless with his face toward the sky. 
The boatswain let himself into the boat 
and tied rojrcs to the boy so that lie 
could be hauled up. N 

When lie had recovered, and could say 
what had happened to the Isis and her 


crew, he added to the talc of his miracu¬ 
lous escape something about himself. 

His mother lived in Berlin ; I10 had 
cried for her in his weakness and 
despair. His father had died ten years 
ago, and he had come away to sea. 

" I always wanted to be a sailor,” 
said Fritz. Then after a pause, " I don’t 
know whether I shall go to sea again." 


Kent on the Book of Kent 


T iik Duke of Kent, visiting Plodder 
& Stoughton’s stall at the Sunday 
Times Book Exhibition, bought a copy 
of Arthur IVlcc’s Book of Kent, with its 
story of 400 towns and villages. 

The whole Kent press has given a 
chorus of welcome to this new volume, 
and wc take the following from the 
county’s leading papers: 

This is no ordinary book. Its equal 
has never been written. Chatham Observer 
It gives us, perhaps lor the first time 
in so complete and simple form, the 
whole history of this lovely county. 

Folkestone fferald 


Crammed with good stories ; absorb¬ 
ingly interesting. It will bear reading 
many times. Kentish Times 

You can pick up Kent at any page and 
read it with the zest and thrill of your 
morning paper. Ramsgate Echo 

Who before has captured the spirit of 
Kent in such a penetrating style ? 

Kent Messenger 

Each page a sheer delight; entrancing 
stories, history, geography, romance. 

Tonbridge Free Press 

It should be a bulwark against van¬ 
dalism in the hand of every lover of 
beauty.. . Dartford Chronicle 


SHADOWOF DANGER 
OVER LONDON 

Business Men Crowding 
London Too Much 

SHOULD IT BE PUT OUT 
OF BOUNDS? 

Is the industrial expansion of London 
becoming a danger to the country ? 

Are we creating a Frankenstein monster 
which will prove 'our own undoing ? 

This grave question has been raised . 
in a vivid way by Mr Malcolm Stewart in 
his final report on the Distressed Areas. 
So concerned is I10 with the abnormal 
growth of Greater London ill recent years 
that he devotes a ■ special appendix to 
facts and figures about it. 

In its area of nearly 700 square miles 
there arc living 8,geo,000 people, or one- 
fifth the population of the whole island. 
In six years the number of its insured 
workers increased by a quarter of a 
million. Last year 213 new factories 
were established in Greater London, 40 
per cent of the number for the country. 
National Planning Needed 

Mr Stewart regards this rapid growth 
as a menace to the general well-being of 
London and a danger to the nation. 
The sheer magnitude and density of 
London’s population is such that, if 
attacked, it is doubtful if it could bo 
assured of protection and food. 

The size of London with its vast 
market (the finest in Europe) is the chief 
cause of its growth. But much of this 
rapid growth, Mr Stewart holds, is not 
based on economic reasons, but is due 
to the imagination, of the industrialist 
who likes his works in London. Mr 
Stewart, has a notable suggestion to make. 
Unless a business man can give valid 
reasons for establishing his works in 
London, lie says, it might bo wise to 
ask him to go elsewhere. London should 
be out of bounds for any factory which 
could be successfully established in an¬ 
other part of tlie country. 

Many people agree with Mr Stewart’s 
proposals. Town-planning is not enough. 
The time has come when our planning 
must be national. 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP, 
HAVE YOU ANY BOOTS? . 

Wc have always known of Puss-in- 
Boots, Tmt.it is something new to hear 
of sheep in boots. 

Before long one of the common sights 
of the countryside may be sheep wearing 
boots like small Wellingtons with zip- 
fasteners, for experiments have shown 
that the exceedingly common disease 
’known as foot-rot can be cured in a few 
days if the sheep wear rubber boots. 
The day may soon come when wc shall 
see a flock of sheep leisurely passing 
by—in boots. 
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SLIGO THE 
SALAMANDER 

A Breath Every 
Five Hours 

LONG LIFE AND SLOW AT THE ZOO 

Sligo, the Chinese salamander of 
the Zoo, knows what to do with the 
long winter evenings. He sleeps 
through them. 

He sleeps all night and sleeps all day. 
Far' from the madding crowd at the 
bottom of his tank he lets the world slip 
by. He docs nothing. It is a hard job 
to get him to eat once a week, and the 
keeper has to tickle him to make him 
take an interest in his food. 

Having consented to partake of a 
scanty meal Sligo returns to the bottom 
of the tank again. He would stop there 
if he did not have to come up now and 
again to breathe, yet he economises 
even in breathing. He comes up only 
once every five hours, and then, having 
taken a gnlp of Zoo air, plunges in 
thought again. 

His keeper looks after him with a 
pride in Sligo’s powers as ah under¬ 
water diver. He would be invaluable as 
a pearl fisher. He is valuable in another 
way. No one has ever seen a salamander 
quite like him, with such a flat head, such 
a black stumpy body ; and the naturalists 
• think he may be a new species. 

At present lie is alone in the world, 
unless presently somebody finds others 
like him in China. His ancestry is 
unknown, but he,was found in a disused 
drain in Hong-Kong. That was eight 
years ago, and because no other like 
him has been found he may be regarded 
as a prince among salamanders. A long 
life is before him if all goes well, for 
salamanders, living so slowly, live long. 
The CN’s children’s children may be 
watching him as lie comes up to breathe 
forty years one 

THE EMPIRE'S TOWN 
HOUSE 

London Has a New Place 
To See 

The British Empire has a new meeting 
place in London, and London has a 
new adornment in the magnificent 
building in Northumberland Avenue. 

It stands where the old Colonial 
Institute was, and its name, the Royal 
Empire Society, points to the growing 
stature of the British Dominions beyond 
the seas. There arc colonies still, 
but the Dominions are the pillars of 
the British League of Nations. 

To this new building the sons and 
daughters of the Motherland will come 
as to a home away from their far-distant 
homes scattered all over the world. 
It is a happy thought that it has been 
finished in time for the Coronation year, 
when they will arrive in their thousands. 
The King, who laid its foundation-stone 
as Prince of Wales, sent them a message 
of congratulation and welcome when 
the Duke of York opened it. 

In sending also a cheque toward the 
cost of the clock in the central hall, he 
joined the Cooo subscribers who have 
helped to raise it. Like the King, they 
will see some material evidence of their 
generosity in all the 36 rooms of which 
the Duchess of York was given keys. 
In each of them is stone or wood for 
decoration from some quarry or forest 
in their own Colony or Dominion. 


EVERYTHING IS USEFUL 

Pencil ore, the name by which the 
haematite ore of the iron mines is known, 
was considered until lately of little value 
and sold lor less than £i a ton. It was 
often wasted. 

Today German stonecutters are paying 
£50 to £250 a ton, according to quality, 
for this Cinderella of the ores, which is 
being used to make rings, tie-pins, 
brooches, and cuff-links. 


jfarewell 

To Mrs Ilamlyn, Lady of Clovelly 

She was mistress of the Great House 
of the famous village, the House which 
gave Clovelly the lovely Hobby Drive. 
She had known it through most of her 
long life of 80 years, and loved it as her 
own. She would have loved to keep it 
as a garden, and hated all who spoiled 
it. We may be sure she did not like 
the cruel way in which lazy people sit 
on donkeys riding up Clovelly Street. 
She was a great hostess, and entertained 
Mr Asquith, taking him to read the 
lessons at the church on Sundays, and 
she was the friend of overworked 
curates and parsons. Her radiant per¬ 
sonality will be greatly missed. 

To Dr Thomas Yates, a Congregational 
minister much beloved 

He caught a "chill at an Armistice 
service in front of the Crystal Palace, 
and in two days he was with those who 
live for evermore. He was 63, and had 
lived a full life which had taken him into 
pulpits and on platforms all over the 
land. He was 21 years at Kensington, 
and then at Bournemouth, sharing the 
fame of the church there with Dr J. D. 
Jones. He had also worked in Belfast, 
and everywhere his eloquence and 
zeal won for him an affectionate public. 

To Mr Arthur E, Dixon, who has 
passed on at Hutton Ritdby, at 75 

A mining engineer in Africa, ho be¬ 
came a missionary. He and his wife 
wore captured by an African chief, who 
kept them as slaves for several years. 
But in spite of many hardships and 
difficulties they made a success of their 
work, and from the medicine men they 
learned valuable herbal cures. 

To Colonel Robert Elliot, 
the eye surgeon 

He was one of the leading eye 
specialists of the day and his work had 
gained him honours in many parts of 
the world. He was also an authority 
on the treatment of snake bites, which 
he studied at close quarters during the 
ten years before the war when he was 
in charge of a Government hospital in 
Madras. One of his many valuable 
contributions to the Science of Healing 
is a book on the Care of Eye Cases, 
which has been translated into Chinese. 

69 JUMPS 

The F'lough Horse Wins 

A horse which once pulled a plough 
won lame for itself and its rider at the 
American National Horse Show. 

It was one of a team of four which 
won for the British Army team the 
international championship, beating all 
the stars of the United States and the 
Irish Free State. 

Nobody was more astonished than the 
Americans to sec horses bought,from 
English farmers carrying off a trophy 
open to all the world; but the chief 
glory was the solidly-built plough horse, 
which, ridden by Lieutenant J. A. Talbot 
I’onsonby, made victory secure by taking 
69 fences in succession two nights run¬ 
ning with only one fault. 

It is a pity , that animals do not read 
the papers, for they would so much 
enjoy the news about Itineton, this 
winning horse. 

" Ha ! ” we can imagine many an old 
dog saying, “ this is better than all 
those stale tales of errand boys who rose 
to be Cabinet Ministers. They’re as old 
as Dick Whittington, This is new." 

Kincton, the plough horse, is not a 
bit handsome, and little could lie have 
thought that lie would ever hear 16,000 
people cheer themselves hoarse at a 
show over him. He also won the 
International Individual Military Cham¬ 
pionship at the same show, while 
another British horse, farm bred like 
Kineton, won the Brooks-Bright Cup. 
None of the four horses in the British 
•team.cost more than £60. 

" Ah,” the old dog would say, "it’s 
• a pity that plough horse couldn't have 
taken part in the Olympic Games 1 ” 


Germany and the 
Peace Treaty 

Control of Her Rivers 

Once again ITcrr Hitler startled 
Europe over a week-end, when things 
are usually quieter and people are 
away. 

It was on a Saturday that he an¬ 
nounced that Germany would leave the 
League, that she had introduced Con¬ 
scription, and that she would occupy 
the Rhineland. 

Last week-end he announced that 
Germany would no longer recognise the 
clauses of the Peace Treaty which pro¬ 
vide for the control of her rivers by an 
International Commission. 

Since the war a Commission has con¬ 
trolled traffic on the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Elbe, and the Oder, and there would 
have been no difficulty in Germany 
securing freedom from this control had 
she asked for it. Instead of bringing 
about the change by agreement Herr 
Hitler lias denounced the Control 
Commission and ended it in His custom¬ 
ary manner—by force—promising that 
Germany will make no discrimination 
against any nation using the rivers in 


Arthur Mee’s 

Enchanted Land 

I think Enchanted Land is a 
most lovely book. 

There is a sort of Light shining 
through it. , Mrs J. A. Spender 
With 213 pictures 

Published by Hodder& Stoughton 7s6tl 


time of peace. His action, while not creat¬ 
ing any important change, is regarded as 
one more regrettable sign that he prefers 
the rough way of breaking treaties to the 
way of ending them by friendly negotia¬ 
tion. Once more Germany has shown 
that she holds a treaty lightly, and will 
break its word without any strong 
temptation, even though it would be 
quite easy to get her way by peaceful 
persuasion. 


IN OLD MADRID 

While women were taking their chil¬ 
dren with them for their Saturday 
marketing in Madrid bombs were rained 
011 them by General Franco and his 
army. 

That is the latest phase of the war in 
Spain. Women and children are the 
sufferers. 

A few days before the fighting in the 
air above Madrid gathered intensity the 
world was told by General Franco that 
the fall of the city was a matter of only 
a few days, but the end is not yet. While 
this abominable war goes on women and 
children will continue to be sufferers, 
and if anything could arouse the con¬ 
science of Europe in these, days it should 
be tiiis thought. 

There is nothing in the military 
situation to point to an early victory for 
cither side. 


EVERY LITTLE HELPS 

One good piece of news has come to 
J arrow, again from its great friend Sir 
John Jarvis, unwearying in well-doing. 

Jarrow is to have a new industry to 
replace the shipbuilding it has lost, and 
to add to the small industry of ship- 
breaking it has acquired. 

It is to make high-grade steel tubes ; 
and who can say what degree of pros¬ 
perity this may not bring to Jarrow, 
which has suffered so many disappoint¬ 
ments ? It may prove the turn of the 
tide, and, Jarrow people being what they 
are, they arc not likely to miss it. 


Little News Reel 

The United Kingdom is now the 
world's largest exporter of electrical 
machinery. 

The British Legion found work for 
47,500 war service men and 2700 
dependants last year. 

A famous belt of woodland outside 
Guildford has been preserved for ever. 

The Ilujl Fishing Industry has just 
established the world’s largest cod liver 
oil refinery. 

Fife is sweet at York today. The 
confectionery factories are working at 
high pressure, and the city is enjoying 
one of its biggest booms in the chocolate 
trade. 

There have been 73 extensions of 
works in Hull this year. 

A great step has been taken toward 
the uplifting of the Untouchables of 
India, who are now to be recognised in 
the!State of Travancore and allowed in 
the temples. 

The biggest turtle ever seen in cap¬ 
tivity has died at the Zoo; it weighed 
over 4 cwt. 

October’s British trade was ^9,000,000 
more in value than in October last year. 

Holland has offered to join with any 
other country in reducing tariffs. 

The Lord Mayor of London suggests 
that alt people’ having bank deposit 
accounts should give, their odd shillings 
and pence to King George’s Memorial 
Lurid on the anniversary of the King’s 
death in January. 


A MECHANICAL VOTER 

Manchester City Council arc to have 
a mechanical voter, which will save time 
wasted in counting a show of hands. 

Each member will have on his desk 
a green and a red button, which when 
pressed will indicate " for ” or " against ” 
on a board. 

Only the chairman can tell (by 
numbers on the board corresponding to 
desk numbers) how each councillor 
votes. ■ 

The indicator also adds up the votes 
and in a few seconds shows the result. 


Things Seen 

The King’s train in a flood while 
he slept. 

An escaped eagle from the Zoo flying 
over London. 

A. woman throwing a bundle of posters 
away in a Loudon street. 

Blossom on an apple tree in November 
at Seaton Ross in Yorkshire. 

An A A notice spoiling a fine old tree 
in the street at Ilocldilfe in Bedfordshire. 


Things Said 

It was the power of the British Fleet 
that ensured the victory in the Great 
War. Sir Samuel Hoare 

Fancy that crowd queueing up to 
go to church, Bill ! 

Overheard outside the City Temple 
Put the Bibles on tlie top shelf and the 
wool on the bottom. We sell a Bible once 
in a blue moon and wool every day. 

Ileardin a shop 

Few actors today know how to act 
with the whole body ; most acting now 
ends at the neck. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
When our people have the right foods 
at.tlic right prices, frcsli air, and decent 
housing, physical jerks will be super¬ 
fluous. Miss Gertrude Tuckwell 

African students are the best we get 
from the Empire. 

A professor of Edinburgh University 
The Englishman possesses the re¬ 
markable gift of being able to laugh at 
himself. An American in London 
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Pit-Props • Fishing Fleet • Longest Bridge • London Giant 
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Belgian Fishing Floot—A 
scene in Zeebrugge Har¬ 
bour showing, in tho fore¬ 
ground, a small boat with 
a curious and primitive 
type of fishing net 




A Never-Ending Traffic— 
The picture on the left 
shows thousands of pit- 
props being unloaded at 
Cardiff docks for the mines 
of South Wales 




ipn 




World’s Longest Bridge—Tho San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, which, with it9 approaches, is more than 
eight miles long. ft was opened last weak on receipt of a signal from President Roosevelt at Washington 


A New Friend in London—A plaster cast of a dinosaur skeloton found 
in Wyoming, in the Natural History Museum at South Konsington 
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The rescue of a 

GREAT MULTITUDE 

Britain and America 
Prospering 

WILL IT LAST ? 

It is a truly wonderful thing, the 
new record just published of working 
lives in our country. 

The last October count shows that 
the number of insured persons at work 
on that day was 11,103,000, or 21,000 
more than in September; and 599,000 
morc’than in October last year. 

This count refers to insured workers 
only ;■ the number who earn money in 
some way is nearly twice as great, and 
this is not commonly realised. 

It is a remarkable thought that over 
eleven million men and women, boys 
and girls, engaged in the insured trades 
are in work, not as the result of organisa- 
; tion, but in spite of all the chances and 
hazards of trade, life, enterprise, success, 
failure, disappointment. 

Fewer Unemployed 

The non-working people declined in 
October to 1,On,810, which is 304,580 
dess than in October last year. With 
•greater solicitude and enterprise in the 
!distressed areas and, elsewhere this 
(number might be greatly reduced. 

; That it will continue to fall we may feel 
; assured, but we cannot be sure that, 
^without better organisation, it will not 
increase again. In the past trade lias 
ever been a thing of ups and downs. 
Boom follows slump and slump again 
;changes' to boom. As men’s needs do 
not thus vary we must not be content 
to- endure variation, but organise for 
continuity of employment. 
r The booms and slumps since 1929 
arc worth noticing: 

October At work 

1929 10,278,000 

1931 9,448,000 

1936 . 11,103,000 

As compared with 1931 we now have 
1,655,000 more at work. It is nothing 
less than the rescue of a multitude. 

There is a great demand for the work 
of boys and girls. In some districts this 
demand is bigger than supply. We 
should be better pleased with this if so 
many of the young were not passing into 
unskilled trades. 

President Roosevelt’s Programme 

In America too trade is advancing. 
Business is now better than at any time 
since 1930. Nevertheless, there is still 
much unemployment and public relief. 
The triumph of Mr Roosevelt is the 
promise of more social legislation, and 
the President has marked liis return by 
the announcement that for America the 
New Year is to be " an outstanding one 
in the annals of labour,” 

He regards bis mandate as authority to 
proceed with the following programme: 

Safe and healthy workshops, mines, and 
factories; 

Adequate care and support for workers 
incapacitated by accidents, industrial disease, 
unemployment, or old age ; 

Reasonably short working hours ; 

Adequate incomes; 

Good housing; and 

Abolition of child labour. 

For long America has been behind us 
in social legislation ; we shall rejoice if 
President Roosevelt leads America in set¬ 
ting an example to ns and to the world. 


THE LOST HEN 

Nowhere could the farm-hands find 
the black Orpington hen which vanished 
from a sheep farm in the Clermont dis¬ 
trict of Queensland. 

In the end they gave up the search, 
and it was discovered that the hen had 
cone all the way to Brisbane in a bale of 
vool, and was found wlren the wool was 
being unloaded in a warehouse there. 


The Childreji 

Listen, and You 
Shall Hear Him 

The Trumpets Sound For 
Sir Edward German 

Hardly a clay goes by when wireless 
listeners do not hear certain gay 
tuneful melodies which long familiarity 
never makes less welcome. 

The composer, Sir Edward German, 
who wrote these Memo England tunes, 
and, forty years ago, the music of the 
Henry the Eighth dances when Sir 
Henry Irving produced the play, has 
gone “ beyond these voices, where is 
peace.” Yet the music will riotfadcout. 
It will remain, a tender reminder of him. 

These were not all his works. He 
wrote tunes for Shakespeare’s Much Ado, 
and dances for Nell Gwynn ; and the 
light operas of A Princess of Kensington 
and Tom Jones were also his. He was 
of the school of Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, and when Sir Arthur Sullivan 
died it was thought the mantle might 
fall on him. He finished the music lor 
the Emerald Isle, for which Sullivan 
had left only a sketch, and he did it 
admirably. Later he collaborated with 
W. S. Gilbert in another opera, Fallen 
Fairies. It was not liis best effort. 
Sir Arthur’s mantle was lor him a 
giant’s robe too ample for him to wear, 
and we arc sure he knew it; but in liis 
unassuming way lie went on to write the 
light tuneful music that captures tlie 
car of millions still. Because it can it 
must have something to say also to 
their hearts. 

Out of the Limelight 

That is what he would have liked best 
to think, if he had not been too modest 
to put so high a value on anything lie 
did. All his life of 74 years be kept out 
of the limelight, known and admired 
among a small circle of fellow musicians 
but hardly more than a name to the 
public which listened to him. Even 
the name was not altogether his, lor lie 
was born Edward German Jones. As a 
boy be came up to town to be a musician, 
and to play in theatre orchestras. 

Whatever lie achieved I10 won without 
advertisement, and possibly was never 
so well known as now when he has 
passed away. But we might say of him, 
remembering the epitaph to Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren in St Paul’s, that if you seek 
his monument, Listen, and you shall hear. 

TENNIS MUST HAVE A 
NEW MASTER 

England must find a new player to 
take the place on the tennis courts of 
F. J. Perry, who, after unparalleled feats 
in the championships of England, 
America, and Australia, has become -a 
professional, and by so doing ruled 
himself out of Wimbledon and the other 
great amateur tournaments in which he 
has won distinction. 

His departure from the amateur game 
has been made the occasion in grown-up 
papers for an attack on the system which 
bars professional tennis players from 
Wimbledon, the argument being that 
amateurs and professionals alike should 
compete in the championships. Those 
with the best interests of the game at 
heart will hope that nothing of the sort 
will be tolerated, 

Those who excel in tennis know that, 
if they are to win the game’s greatest 
honour, the amateur championship, they 
must remain amateurs. Tennis tourna¬ 
ments are promoted for sport, not for 
money. For players wIiq desire to make 
their play their work the professional 
ranks are open, but it would be injurious 
to the best interests of the game were 
such players, devoting all their time to 
play, allowed to compete on equal terms 
with those who work for their living and 
play for their pleasure. 

We hope Wimbledon tennis will 
always remain a game for amateurs, and 
not for those to whom play is all in all. 


's Newspaper 

TOO MANY BIG 
CLASSES? 

And Not Enough Teachers 

KAGABU OF 35 CENTURIES AGO 

When wc remember that London, at 
the close of 1936, lias 250,000 fewer 
schoolchildren than in 1914, it seems 
difficult to believe that still there arc 
too many big classes in London schools. 
But so it is 1 

The number of classes with over 30 
children is said to be nearly 12,000. 
There are 5000 classes with between 40 
and 50, and nearly 300 with more. 

Thirty in a class is suggested by the 
London Teachers Association as big 
enough for one teacher to handle, and 
it is a number that seems very reason¬ 
able. As the London schools have now 
to teach only 475,000 boys and girls 
instead of the 727,000 of 1915, why not 
reduce all classes to 30 forthwith ? 

The small class has always been in 
favour with wise teachers. The Jews, 
who were educational pioneers when 
men still lived who had known Jesus, 
aimed at an exalted standard. One of 
their great men, their high priest 
Joshua Ben Gamaia, in the year 60 a.d. 
imposed on every Jewish community, 
under pain of excommunication, the 
obligation to support a school in every 
town, and no class was to have more than 
25 scholars. If there were more the 
master was entitled to an assistant; 
if there were more than 40, then two 
masters must be appointed. 

A Prayer To Amun 

These old masters realised the im¬ 
portance of the teacher to the character 
of the pupil, who was bidden, if his 
teacher and his father both needed help 
at the same time, to go first to the aid 
of the teacher. 

Such must have been the feeling of 
Alexander when he said that lie owed 
more to Aristotle his teacher than to 
Philip his father. 

In the little classes of ancient Egypt 
tlie bond between pupil and master 
must have been very close, for one of the 
earliest prayers that have come down 
from antiquity is a petition to heaven 
for the advancement of such a teacher. 

It was addressed 35 centuries ago to 
Amun, chief god of Thebes, the Egyptian 
capital in that age, and, after expressing 
to the teacher the hope ” that thou 
mayest find Amun doeth according to 
thy desire in his hour of favour,” it says; 

O Amun, thy high Nile Icapcth up to 
the hills, a lord of fish, abounding in fowl, 
and all the poor are satisfied; put thou 
great ones in the places of the great, put 
thou the teacher Kagabu in front of Thoth, 
thy scribe of Truth. 

Who among tlie teachers living today 
can hope to be remembered by name 35 
centuries hence, as Kagabu Is ? 

MYSTERY OF THE 
MOA'S EGG 

Discovery in a New Zealand 
Cave 

The mystery of the moa. New 
Zealand’s extinct giant flightless bird,"is 
recalled by the news that fossilised 
pieces of a moa egg have been found by 
men exploring caves near Napier. 

Centuries ago moas were plentiful in 
New Zealand, for their bones have been 
found in caves and swamps all over the 
country. The mystery is why the moas 
perished, and when, 

Scientists say there is no doubt that 
moas existed when the brown-skinned 
Maoris settled in New Zealand about tlie 
time the Norman kings were ruling 
England. It seems as if the moas were 
exterminated by tlie Maori hunters, 
perhaps centuries before the European 
explorers visited New Zealand. 

There arc only four complete moa 
eggs in all New Zealand’s museums. 
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THE STRICKEN^AREAS 

A GREAT FRIEND’S 
REPORT ON THEM 

What Mr Malcolm Stewart 
Would Do 

20 IDEAS FOR MAKING 
THINGS BETTER 

To the regret of everyone Mr 
Malcolm Stewart has resigned his post 
of Commissioner for the Distressed 
Areas, and this regret will be intensified 
by'the study of his final report. 

The report not only surveys what has 
been done, but has 20 recommendations 
to which Mr Stewart desires the Govern¬ 
ment to give effect. 

The C N lias duly recorded the excel¬ 
lent work done by the Commissioner in 
his two years of office ; we will add that 
the financial commitments now amount 
to ^7,200,000, toward which Parliament 
has so far voted ^5,000,000. 

Government Control 

In the first place it is clear that tlie 
Special Areas Act docs not go nearly far 
enough. It is being renewed by Parlia¬ 
ment for another year, but further 
legislation is necessary. 

Here arc some of the chief recommen¬ 
dations in the Commissioner’s report. 

The Government should control the 
expansion of industry in order that new 
production should be more evenly dis¬ 
tributed, a step which should benefit the 
Distressed Areas and check that in¬ 
dustrial expansion of Greater London 
which may become a national danger. 

Special inducements, such as relief 
from rates and taxes and the grant of 
long-term loans, should be offered to 
manufacturers who will establish in¬ 
dustries in the Distressed Areas. 

The State should exercise some control 
over the production of oil from coal. 

Plants for the extraction of oil from 
coal should bo erected with financial 
assistance from the State in these Areas. 

A factory for the production of cal¬ 
cium carbide should be established in 
South Wales ; and also a National Park. 

More Roads and Bridges 

[The use of Welsh smokeless coal in 
domestic grates should be encouraged. 

Both the industries and tourist attrac¬ 
tions of West Cumberland should bo 
developed by the improvement of com¬ 
munications, including an arterial road 
arid a bridge over the Duddon Estuary. 

Cumberland’s well-planned harbour, 
Maryport, must be saved from becoming 
derelict. 

Bridges should, be built to cross the 
Tyne east of Newcastle, 

|Tlie Government should revive the 
Severn Bridge scheme, whose rejection 
by Parliament filled Mr Stewart with 
dismay. 

While the settlement of families on 
sinall-holdings should be expanded, 
cottage homesteads should be provided 
for men too old to work the bigger areas. 
By establishing these homesteads in 
prosperous districts the younger mem¬ 
bers of the family would have better 
chances of employment. 

| Empire Emigration 

Something should be done to relievo 
tlie burden of tlie rates on the Distressed 
Areas. 

More men from these Areas should be 
given a course of training and work on 
national roads, attendance at instruc¬ 
tion centres being made compulsory. 

Emigration to the Empire should bo 
revived at the earliest possible moment. 

It is a big programme which Mr 
Malcolm Stewart proposes, and he hints 
that the Distressed Areas should be 
directly administered by a member of 
tlie Government. 

It would be a great advance on the 
present system of leaving these sorrowful 
Areas to languish alone and almost 
forgotten. 
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MOUNTAIN WIRELESS STATIONS 

Tests arc being made to determine 
the best positions for wireless 
beacons in the Rocky Mountains 
section of the trans-Canada airway. 
Mobileground-stationsin big motor* 
lorries are working with a plane 
equipped as a wireless laboratory. 



GOLD IN THE URALS. Geologists having reported favourably on the gold 
prospects in the Tagil district of the Urals, the Soviet Government is to 
proceed with the development of the area. 

THE DEAD SEA SHORES are springing to life. A new works capable of 
dealing with 30,000 tons of potasfi annually and many homes are being built. 
Resorts established near the sea attract thousands of visitors each winter. 



NEW ARCTIC TOWN 
During last summer five ships took 
materials for the construction of a 
complete town at Cape Nordvik. 
The town may become the centre of 
a busy industrial area as there are 
coal, oil, and salt deposits nearby. 


ra SINKING ISLAND 
Following an earth¬ 
quake which shook 
tne Oshima Islands 
and Kagoshima 
Island last month 
Kagoshima has sunk 
12 inches. Some of 
the islands sank two 
feet during an erup¬ 
tion two years ago. 




C E A N 


THE SHY TAPIR 

After many attempts to secure a live baby 
tapir members of an expedition from the 
Field Museum at Chicago nave been success¬ 
ful in capturing one of these shy creatures 
in the Matto Grosso, the great forest of Brazil. 


A PHARAOH’S BOAST. A limestone tablet 3300 years old 
has just been unearthed near the Sphinx at Gizeh. An 
inscription makes the boastful claim that Amenhotep rowed a 
boat three miles against the Nile stream, using a 60-foot oar. 
CAMPS FOR NATIVES. The Governments of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland will establish rest 
camps, food depots, and dispensaries at various points on 
the main routes used by natives passing between the three 
countries in search of employment. 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


GREAT BUSH FIRE 

A great bush fire in the Blue Mountains 
district covered an area of 100 miles by 
40 miles before it was checked. The fire 
approached close to Sydney and dense 
clouds of smoke hung over the city. 


THE COTTON MERCHANT 
AND THE QUEEN MARY 

An exciting situation was created the 
■other clay in the Hudson River as the 
Queen Mary was leaving New York. 

A cotton merchant was late for his 
boat, the liner Washington, and was 
obliged to go out to catch it in a tug-' 
boat, as the Washington had already 
left: the quayside. The Queen Mary 
and another ship, the Kungsholm, had 
started off too, and both' ships were 
held up by the Washington, which had 
stopped her engines and was waiting for 
her late arrival. 

All of a sudden three railroad ferry 
boats, carrying complete trains across 
(he Hudson, steamed out into the river, 
and for several minutes it seemed that 
a bad collision was unavoidable. By a 
superb bit of seamanship the Washing¬ 
ton picked up her belated traveller and 
st eamed ahead ; a collision was averted, 
die ferry boats got to the side of the 
river, and the three big liners sailed 
gracefully out to sea. 


A PRESENT FOR PADEREWSKI 

The veterans of the Polish Army in 
America have given Paderewski; the 
famous pianist, a wonderful'watch. It 
is to remind him of old times, and to 
keep account of the good times ahead. 

The watch, given to him on his 
75th birthday, was made by a Pole in 
America. It has a platinum face en¬ 
riched with enamel, the 12 gold letters 
of Paderewski’s name (I. J. Paderewski) 
indicating the hours. There are a dozen 
musical phrases from the composer’s 
works, the notes picked out in enamel. 
The minute hand is like a conductor’s 
baton, and the hour hand is like a pen. 
A flag counts the seconds, and in the 
middle of the small dial is a map 1 of 
his beloved Poland. 

We may be sure Paderewski will never 
look at this watch without being proud 
and happy. 


A Good Way With Bad Men 

We hear a great deal about measures 
in British and American prisons for 
changing prisoners into useful citizens. 
Now we hear a similar talc from Turkey. 

Mutahar Sheref Bashogla, the apostle 
of the movement, is a young man of 27, 
who voluntarily lived the life of a pri¬ 
soner in .Turkey and in Belgium to sec 
what prison life is like. Now he is the 
new Director of Prison Administration 
for the.Turkish Government. 

Oh a small island in the Sea of Mar¬ 
mora' he has placed fifty convicts who 
arc considered to be reclaimable. Here 
they are given the utmost liberty under 
the care of two gendarmes and a civil 
official. They are encouraged to make 
things, and the profit obtained by selling 
what they make is placed to their 
account. 

. The results of the experiment are said 
to be excellent both physically and 
morally. 

JUNO GOES TO CHURCH 

Years ago we heard of a dog which 
went to Sunday-school at Carlton-in- 
Lindrick, a Nottinghamshire village, and 
we thought it a lovely idea that such a 
regular scholar should have his name 011 
the roll. 

Now we hear that, although dogs may 
not attend service in Liverpool churches, 
Juno, a three-year-old Alsatian, is a 
welcome visitor at the Aintree Methodist 
Chapel. 

A guide for Miss Jessie Johnson who is 
blind, Juno takes her mistress two miles 
to chapel every Sunday morning. The 
dog looks up and down the road before 
crossing, and on reaching the chapel 
walks sedately down the aisle, taking her 
place humbly at her mistress’s feet 
during service. 

Miss Johnson lost her sight five years 
ago and was long a prisoner at home, but 
since Juno has taken her by the hand 
she has been able to sec much more of 
the world.. 


The Biggest Building 

Russia is constructing the biggest 
building in the world. 

Already over a million cubic yards of 
earth have been excavated for the 
foundations, and the steam shovels and 
pumps are at work day and night behind 
a high wooden fence near Kropotkin 
Square in Moscow, and within sight of 
the Kremlin. 

Known as the Palace of the Soviets, it 
will have 200,000 tons of steel and 
400,000 tons of concrete. One of its 
halls will seat 8000 people, and its main 
hall, seating 10,000, will have a cupola Of 
blue aluminium with huge square 
windows. In the entrances and lobbies 
will be sculptures and fountains, and in 
place of stairs there will be escalators to 
the many floors. The building will bo 
crowned with a huge statue of Lenin, 
196 feet high, a colossus of rustless 
steel shining above the ancient city. 


THE TURBOMOTIVE 

The term Turbomotive has been coined 
to describe an LM S experimental engine. 

It is the first steam turbine locomotive 
built in an English railway workshop, 
and it has been for some time working 
an express between Euston and Liver¬ 
pool. The train is scheduled to cover 
the 152 miles from Crewe to Willesden 
in 142 minutes, an average speed of 
64 miles per hour, and on one occasion 
a maximum speed of over 83 was reached 
near Weedon and Wolverton, an average 
speed of 76 being maintained between 
Wclton and Wembley. 


GIVING THANKS 

Thanksgiving gifts presented at Ripon 
Cathedral toward the centenary fund 
included the first ten-shilling note of her 
old age pension drawn by a widow, tram 
and bus money given by workmen who 
had walked to work instead of riding, 
and £210 raised by a small village where 
a centenary collecting box had been 
placed in every cottage. 


THE SOUTH LENDS A 
HAND TO THE NORTH 

Hearing of the sad plight of the un¬ 
employed men of Towlaw in County 
Durham, 7000 Rover Scouts of London 
have promised to pay a penny or two a 
week to enable a grant of £1$ a month 
to bo paid to 210 unemployed miners 
who arc bringing beauty from ugliness. 

The scheme is for the transformation of 
two acres of rough land into a park with 
tea-gardens, paddling-pool, sand-pit, 
bowling-green, and tennis-courts. 

Already a slag-heap has beenremoved, 
together with 85,000 tons of refuse. 
Old bricks are being sot aside for the 
building of a club house and committee 
rooms ; and before the winter is over 
it is hoped that a swimming-bath will 
be well on the way to completion. 


THE WONDER OF THE 
HUMMING-BIRD 

Some of the wonders worked by a new 
camera which makes a picture in each 
hundred-thousandth of a second have 
been shown to the American Orni¬ 
thologists Union. 

Already the camera has solved the 
problem of the movements of a humming¬ 
bird’s wings and explained why the bird 
can fly backward. First the naturalists 
were shown how the wings in flight move 
so swiftly that, they seem not to move at 
all; but the camera also counted for them 
the movements, at which they had only 
been able to guess. 

While at the take-off the wings of one 
of these tiny birds beat 75 strokes a 
second ; while hovering the wings were 
beating 40 times a second, or 2400 a 
minute. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Capella . . . , . . Kap-el-ali 

Kagoshima . . Kah-go-shee-mah 

Maecenas ’.Me-see-nas 

Yenisei . . . . . . Ycn-c-say-c 
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Go on Working 

HE American shipping strikes, 
the French labour troubles, 
and the less serious yet important 
strikes in our own country, many 
of them begun in defiance of-the 
trade unions j themselves, again 
raise the question whether the 
strike is not obsolete. 

As society grows more complex 
and industries more dependent 
on each other, the policy of 
downing tools to obtain more 
wages bits an ever-increasing 
circle of interests and workers. 
If the drivers and conductors of 
a small bus proprietor strike 
work comparatively few people 
arc hit, but if the men of the 
London Transport Board come 
out millions suffer, many poorer 
than the strikers themselves. 

■ In the worst case, a general 
strike such as occurred in Eng¬ 
land a"few years ago, the public is 
driven to defend itself by manning 
vehicles, carrying food, and thus 
preventing misery and starvation. 

While a strike is in progress 
trade is lost. Sometimes the loss 
can be recouped, but often it is 
lost for ever. This is particu¬ 
larly true of export trade ; when 
a strike drives it away it rarely 
returns, for buyers lose confidence 
when goods are not delivered. 

Yet we know that wage-earners 
must have the right to defend 
their standard of life and To 
demand a proper share of the 
products of industry. 

Then why not compel arbitra¬ 
tion in all labour disputes ? Why 
not an extension of the Trades 
Boards principle to all indus¬ 
tries, with the compulsory refer¬ 
ence of disputes to the Boards? 

Such Arbitration Boards would 
be equally representative of 
masters and men, with a trusted 
chairman. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



There could be appeal from 
the decision of the compulsory 
arbitration. A special Labour 
Court of Appeal, manned by 
judges of eminence and assisted 
by. expert assessors, could be 
given the final word, the verdict 
of the Labour Court to stand 
good for a definite period, say 
two years, when the subject 
could again be referred to the 
Arbitration Board for review. 

During such arbitrations work 
would go on. There would be no 
cessation, the men knowing that 
their case was in good hands. 

The nation as a whole, and 
therefore the workers who form 
the mass of it, would gain im¬ 
measurably by the peaceful con¬ 
tinuity of work. Millions would 
be gained for distribution as 
wages. Bad employers would not 
escape as they do now, for they 
would have to pay the rates and 
obey the conditions decided by 
the arbitrations. 


The Talent 

M u Pat McCormick has been sitting 
on his steps in Trafalgar Square 
waiting for shillings; the vicar of 
Thornlcy in the north of England gave 
a shilling each to 40 women. 

It was like giving them a talent, lie 
said, and they were to go and make 
other talents with it. 

Not one of these women buried her 
talent. One bought vegetables and 
sold them at a profit. Another made a 
supper and invited her friends. Others 
made toffee or rugs or jam or cakes ; 
and when they met again they not 
only returned the shillings entrusted 
to them, but so much more that the 40 
shillings had become £50. 

© 

Robert Rudd Gives Thanks 

Rkcause lie is still enjoying good 
health at 60, Robert Rudd of 
Winchester has given Hampshire 
County Hospital £ 1000. 

He has explained that for 35 years 
he has been saving the money to buy 
himself an annuity at 60, but now that 
lie is 60 he feels so well and strong 
that he hopes he has another 20 working 
years in front of him, and wishes the 
hospital rather than the insurance 
company to have his money. 

© 

What’s in the News? 
gin Roderick Jones, chairman of 
Reuters Agency, has been telling 
how quickly the world learns the news. 

Thanks to wireless and the British 
Post Office the cotton prices in New 
York reach London in 13 seconds, and 
if they arc not circulated in less than 
a minute somebody is asked the 
reason why. All about us as we sit 
news of the world’s markets (Liverpool 
cotton, Argentine wheat) is flashing 
through the air we breathe. 

It is and has to be unfailingly 
accurate, because it is big business. 
It makes us wonder why, when all the 
world is receiving the world’s news 
every second, so little that can be 
depended on is known of other 
things going on, such as the truth 
about Spain, or Germany, or Italy. 

If every one were free to speak his 
mind in the world’s newspapers we 
should not be so ignorant. 

© 

Company For Dame Ethel 

There is no one to match Dame Ethel 
Smyth, musician, writer, fighter, 
and lecturer. 

She has just been telling an audience 
that every misfortune has a silver 
lining. She sprained her ankle in St 
James’s Street the other day, " and 
thus learned how to spell Ankle.” 

Perhaps she caught this habit of 
looking on the best side of things from 
an Irish maid, to whom she complained 
during a bad cold that she had noises 
in her head like a kitten mewing. 

" That's nice,” said the maid ; " it’s 
company for you.” 


The Cart Before the Horse 

£)o you know what a motor-car is ? 
asked a journalist. 

LTe was talking to a son of Northern 
Asia, who had lived all his life in the 
Arctic. Yes, he did know ! 

A motor-car was an aeroplane with¬ 
out wings which keeps to the ground. 

That is a new way of looking at it, 
and seems topsyturvy to us. But 
aeroplanes came first in the Arctic, and 
the aborigine was giving things in the 
right order as far as he knew. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare. 

Cn tho Law and the Fascist 

Sir, I would advise you to shift a shirt. 

Cymbeline 

© 

Tip-Cat 

tramp says lie is often 
driven away from houses. 
Saves him walking. 

□ 

A striped cow is reported. Now it lias 
been spotted. 

0 

]SfF.w shoes have Union Jacks on them. 
Good for flagging walkers. 

0 

JTlat dwellers arc usually busy people. 
Pressed for time. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 




If the tailor rides his clothes horse 

We don’t cat enough, says a professor. 

But wc swallow nearly everything 
we arc told. ' 

0 

There will lie millions of mugs to cele¬ 
brate the Coronation. Most of them 
smiling. 

0 

A. speaker says wc should take 

the long view. Sometimes it SfttSl 
is only a stretch of imagination. 

. © 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
p second secret gift of /1000 for 
Sunderland families has been re¬ 
ceived from Bristol way. 

pn unknown friend of Nelson in Lanca¬ 
shire lias left the town ^50,000. 
Jim British Museum has at last opened 
its back door to those who find it 
quicker to get in that way. 

Jins Hindenburg has carried 2100 people 
across the Atlantic without mishap. 

JUST AN IDEA 
That was a lovely idea wc read the 
other day somewhere—that there are 
some of ns who would prefer to go 
under with England than to survive 
without her. 


The Distinguished Visitor 
Comes 

By Tho Pilgrim . 

J’iie distinguished visitor was to 
spend the night with the two 
plain old folk. 

Elaborate preparations were made 
for his coming. A taxi was to meet 
bint at the station. The cook was to 
exert herself to the utmost. The 
housemaid had instructions to take 
the treasured dinner service from the 
china cabinet. The mayor was to 
bold himself in readiness for a tele¬ 
phone call. 

At last the great day arrived, and 
with it the great man. He was met 
at I the station, but be preferred 
walking. It would give him an 
appetite, lie said. Known the world 
over, he did not look particularly dis¬ 
tinguished, and he did not sound it. 
The best bedroom did not appear to 
impress him, and at dinner lie ate 
only toast and butter, and drank two 
glakscs of cold water. When he was 
asked if he would like to meet the 
mayor lie said certainly not; and 
when bis anxious host and hostess 
were baffled to know how to entertain 
him he said, " Can’t wc just sit round 
the fire and talk ? ” 

He had his wish. They sat round 
the fire, and presently the two plain 
old. folk forgot that their guest was 
distinguished, and told him about 
their grown-up children, and went 
back to their own young days, so 
that it was midnight before the visitor 
was shown up to his bedroom. 

When he had gone the two plain 
old folk wondered, in some dismay, if 
things had gone very badly. 

But in the morning, before their 
guest went out to meet the local 
celebrities, he said, " I want to thank- 
you for last night. Almost every¬ 
where I go people make a terrible 
fuss. They compel me to meet im¬ 
portant people. I hate it. I like 
simple things. You gave me a rare 
treat by making me feel at home. It 
is years since I enjoyed anything so 
much as our talk round the fire. 
Thank you so much.” 

© 

A Prayer That We May Be 
Cheerful 

We give thanks, O Father, for music 
■ and all musicians. As in our child¬ 
hood we love to sing—rousing songs 
about ships or heroes, tender songs 
about birds or gardens, or merry songs 
of sheer nonsense and fun; so teach 
11s to sing out our finest thoughts 
about honour and loyalty, kindness 
and purity, and (the way of splendid 
service, in songs of praise and hope. 
And when we are in trouble, and none 
seem to care or understand, then put 
a fresh song into our hearts, so that 
we may drive away dolefulness, smile, 
and 


Amen 


be valiant. 

© 

His Secret 

What is the secret of your life ? 
asked Mrs Browning of Charles 
Kingsley. Tell me, that I may make 
mine beautiful too. He replied, “ I 
had a friend.” W. c. Gannett 
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THE SHAM FELLOW 

How He Robs the 
Innocent 

From a Correspondent 

Sham stockbrokers not only continue 
to exist but to flourish, especially at a 
time of reviving trade like the present. 
They have two great instruments : 

r. The Post Office 

2. The Banks 

Why, wc wonder, should the Post 
Office transmit gambling circulars that 
can only lead to the robbing of innocent 
people ? It is good news that at last the 
Government is to move in the matter, and 
we may hope the scandal will cease. 

Then there are the great banks. Why 
do they open accounts with men whose 
business they must know to be dishonest ? 

As a real broker puts it, the banks 
have it within their power to terminate 
the activity of the swindlers if they 
would mutually agree to close the bank¬ 
ing accounts of all known share-pushing 
firms. They know full well the various 
names tinder which these sharks trade, 
and sham business could not,exist with¬ 
out ;i banking account. 

NOT ENOUGH IRON 
AND STEEL? 

A Problem of the World’s 
Recovery 

It seems that a shortage of iron and 
steel is appearing., 

This is a symptom of brilliant home 
trade expansion, but it is a little un¬ 
fortunate that British makers have to 
refuse oversea business, or at least not 
to seek it, because the home demand is 
so great. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
place forward orders from domestic 
buyers, 

The loss of export trade through in¬ 
ability to supply may lead to the loss of 
trade in the future when home demand 
falls off. 

So far the supplies of iron ore from 
abroad have been well maintained. We 
have always to supplement our homo 
supplies, and this year, up to September, 
we bought from abroad 5,400,000 tons 
valued at ^6,600,000. This compares 
with only ^3,800,000 for the same period 
last year. 

Spanish supplies have kept up well, 
and other big suppliers are Norway, 
Sweden, France, and Algeria. British 
colonial supplies arc small, being limited 
by the heavy cost of carriage of so 
heavy a cargo. 

Our steel industry is now producing 
12 million tons of metal a year, and is 
dependent on oversea supplies for more 
than half this tonnage of iron ore. 

GOODBYE TO AN OLD 
WOODEN WALL 

Yet another link with our old wooden 
walls is to disappear: Fountain Dock 
oil Bermondsey Wall is to make way for 
modern buildings. 

Fountain Dock was small even in 
the days of small ships, 161 feet by 47, 
and today it is useless. Its old tarred 
timbers and grass-grown sides arc to 
disappear, and with them the last link 
with Rothcrhithe, as old sailors will 
think of it. Round it has grown up a 
romantic history which invests its tiny 
compass with a halo of old pomp. 

The Mayflower came here for .a refit. 
The Bounty squeezed herself between 
the narrow sides, and once the Fighting 
Tcmerairc brought her towering masts 
into the little dock and thrust her long 
bowsprit over the. Wall and across the 
road. 

Other nameless ships came here, but 
of these there is no record—only a dim 
history of tall spars and long bowsprits 
towering among the old buildings 
clustered closely round. 


A New World Highway 

RUSSIA’S NORTH-EAST PASSAGE 

The Arctic Explorer’s Dream 


FROM SEA TO FLEA 

William Heckler and 
His Circus 

English people touring America used 


As C N readers know quite well, 
where the Arctic closes witli icy grip 
on Russia’s northernmost shores a 
new ocean highway is being cut 
through the icc-iiclds. 

It will join Europe to the farthest 
East by the shortest passage possible 
by sea, and is in fact the' North-East 
Passage which was an old dream of 
Tudor England. The Muscovy Com¬ 
pany interested Edward the Sixth in. 
this new route to India and Cathay. 
It would pass by the North Cape to 
Barents Sea. and Nova Zetnbla and the 
Kara Sea, and on and on through seas 
then unknown and never passed. Some¬ 
thing has always kept the old dream 
alive. We can imagine that many a 
Polar explorer of the last four centuries 
has had it in mind. 

The Ice-Breakers 

ft is being revived in the Twentieth 
Century by Russia, which, as a series 
of articles in The Times makes clear, is 
bending its energies to creating a new 
Arctic territory along the borders of the 
freezing northern ocean, and connecting 
it by water with Europe and, in time 
to come, with Asia. 

.For the icy barrier of the ocean are 
ice-breakers. For the feeding of the 
ocean with commerce towns are being 
built on its borders, and these are linked 
with the interior by aeroplanes, sea¬ 
planes, and wireless. These towns are 
by the shores ’of the wide rivers, the 
Yenisei, the Obi, the Kolyma, that 
pour their muddy, swollen waters into 
the Arctic Ocean. Till now they have 
been like lost rivers flowing nowhere. 
They are now flowing into the world’s 
sea of commerce. 

The towns springing up at their 
wide mouths are built 011 mud, or, at 
the best, on the brown expanses of 
Arctic moss, the tundra, supporting 
hitherto nothing but reindeer and fur 
hunters. South of them are vast 
forests. One of the towns is separated 
by 1500 miles of forest from U10 nearest 
railway station. But the forests are 
already sending timber to Eurdpc by 
the northern highway. A good deal 
of it makes window-frames, doors, and 
matchhoarding for the new housing 
estates about London. It is cheap. 

- The Rapid Rise of a Town 

One of these towns is Igarka, on the 
Yenisei, which had only a few shacks 
six years ago, but now has a population 
. of 14,000, with streets, library, and 
hospital all complete, and a licet of 
35 tramp ships to take the timber from 
its sawmills through the Kara Sea to 
London. This is one of these Arctic 
towns. 

There is another which was shipped 
in five steamers at once, its population, 
houses, library, livestock, to be deposited 


Three Men Meet Again 

The other day the pigeons were 
astonished to see three men clasp hands 
on the steps of St Raul’s and proceed 
to sing Auld Lang Sync. 

They were keeping a vow made in 
1905. Eight friends, all fellow-workers 
with Dr Barnardo, vowed that on the 
first Saturday in November 1925 they 
would meet on the steps of St Raul's. 

The day came, but only four of the 
eight kept tryst. Their friends were 
gone, and two of them lay overseas, 
where they died fighting for a high ideal. 

The others agreed to meet every year, 
and promised that the last one left 
would still come to the Cathedral each 
year and pray for flic others. 

This year there were only three 
on the steps, Raster J. R. Goodcnougli, 
Mr II. J. Artiss, and Mr W. E. Horne. 
The fourth man, Mr J. S. Ducrdcn, was 
too ill to travel to the meeting-place. 


in its northern home halfway between 
Murmansk and Vladivostok. Nordvik 
hopes to grow to a population of 40,000 
from its present 600. It has among them 
doctors, printers, cooks, and miners. 

In these towns they work summer and 
winter, even when there are 100 degrees 
of frost. They must be sustained by the 
fire of enthusiasm. They cultivate little 
gardens; they grow tomatoes. 

The Professor and the Potato 

Some humorist once declared that 
with a scientific professor behind each 
potato they might grow them at the 
North Pole. There is no shortage of 
scientific professors in these com¬ 
munities. It was one of them, Professor 
Chelyuskin (after whom a cape is 
named), who helped to start the whole 
business, and nearly lost his life in 
doing it, two years ago. 

The towns gather in timber, salt, and 
furs, and are eagerly and successfully 
prospecting for coal and oil and nickel. 
There is a development company with a 
charter covering ten million square 
miles, 54 times the size of Germany, 
north of the 62nd parallel. It will have 
40,000 employees, 100 ships and ice¬ 
breakers, 125 aeroplanes, 40 Polar 
stations, and 100 meteorological stations, 

The aeroplanes are part of a project 
of flic future, when the young men 
with visions see them taking short 
cuts over the Polar ocean to San Fran¬ 
cisco, London, or Tokyo, the quickest 
airways round the world. That is to 
come. For the present they are 
carriers and messengers and scouts 
along the shores and the rivers. They go 
ahead of the ice-breakers, soaring above 
the fogs, and warning the ships by 
wireless of ice-fields in the way, ami 
the best way to get round them. One 
of the pilots of the Arctic Airways, 
already a thriving infant, with a Polar 
aerodrome on Nova Zembla and a base 
on Franz Josef Land, is Molokoff, who 
saved the marooned members of the 
Chelyuskin Expedition in 1934 when 
all seemed lost. 

Peopling the Empty North 

This is the brave new world springing 
up in the empty North, where on the 
millions of square miles there were 
only 120,000 native Siberians. It is a 
very modern world. The native Siberians 
do not like it, and do not prosper in 
the towns, -falling ill in them and 
speaking of them as the hills of tears. 

The old order cliaiigeth. Nowhere 
is it more clear than in these towns and 
places which were so long unseen, 
unvisited, almost unknown. A greater 
change is imminent, when the fingers 
of the mailed fist of the Arctic Ocean 
arc prised open by the tools of science, 
and there is a new highway on the top 
of the world. See World Map 


The Workman’s Mite 

Late one afternoon every week in the 
year a working-man walks into the Out 
Patient Department of the Ancoats 
Hospital in Manchester and drops two 
pennies into a collecting box. 

Three years ago he was a patient,in 
the hospital, and after his operation he 
received treatment for which lie was too 
poor to pay. Promising that the hospital 
should not lose, ho undertook to pay 
back the normal fee in time. Week 
by week be makes his pilgrimage, and 
faithfully pays his twopence. 

It is a trifle, but it is the workman’s 
mite, and it goes to help this great 
institution which serves a very poor part 
of the city. We understand tfiat if every 
resident who a few mornings ago received 
an appeal on behalf of the hospital would 
pay a weekly sum of only twopence the 
hospital’s huge financial difficulties would 
be overcome once, and for all. 


to be asked sometimes, “ What did 
you see in New York ? I hope you 
didn’t miss the Flea Circus I " 

The tourists would think it was a 
joke, but such a circus really existed, 
and its owner has just died. Surely no 
man ever had a stranger trade than he. 

William Heckler was born in Switzer¬ 
land, and, thinking the sea might be 
finer than the mountains, I10 ran away 
to sec. Life on Mediterranean tramp 
•steamers soon taught him that there can 
be more squalor than romance in sea¬ 
faring, and, as he said, it was on those 
steamers that he " formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the flea world.” 

He became a highly successful ex¬ 
hibitor of performing fleas, among his 
most famous stars being Sandow, the 
world’s strongest flea, and Paddy, an 
Irish flea who had marked individuality 
and gave 52,850 performances I 

To the rest of us all fleas seem dis¬ 
gusting little creatures, as like as two 
pins; but Mr Heckler knew better. He 
would imprison a number of young fleas 
in a bottle, and those which kept trying 
to jump out, banging their heads on the 
top of their prison, he cast aside as too 
stupid to train. But the sensible flea 
who, after one crack on the nose, settled 
down philosophically at the bottom of 
the bottle was selected as a promising 
pupil. Soon lie was wearing the fine gold 
collar and chain which was the beginning 
of his breaking-in, 

The sea led to the flea, and most 
people will cry with Mark Antony, 
“ O what a fall was there, my country¬ 
men.” Still, fleas brought William 
Heckler success and prosperity. 

We can all admire his patience and 
cleverness, even if we cannot admire his 
choice of a career. 

GIRL PAT CARRIES ON 

What Now ? 

Every old sailor believes his ship has 
a mind of her own. The Girl Pat has a 
mind for adventure. 

Ever since she was taken from work¬ 
aday Grimsby across the Spanish main 
to South America she has been tugging 
at her moorings in the bay of Georgetown, 
British Guiana, waiting to start again. 

Her wish has been gratified. She is 
to sail again. The news is that she is to 
be brought back, blit those who say so 
reckon without the Girl Pat. Who can 
say what she will do when she feels the 
swell of the wave beneath her forefoot 
and hears the whistle of the wind above 
her deck P 

But wherever she goes she has a gal¬ 
lant company to guide her on her way. 
Three retired naval officers will bring 
her across the Atlantic, and something 
in their own careers should appeal to 
the romantic Girl Pat. The skipper is 
Commander R. W. Lawrence, R N, who 
won the DSC for what he did when 
commanding a submarine in the Sea of 
Marmora. Mr S. I*. Kenny, a lieutenant 
in the Navy, is second in command, and 
Mr G. C. Sergeant, who left the Navy to 
become a Lincolnshire farmer, will be 
her engineer. 

No fewer than 500 people applied to 
sail as hands, showing that even now 
romance is far from dead, and that men 
are still willing to leave a farm and go to 
sea. Eight have been chosen, and it is 
said that the Girl Pat will not be 
brought straight home, but will visit 
one or two places of interest on the way. 

That is what wc should have expected 
of her; and who can tell where she will 
go, what she will find, or what new 
adventures await her before she returns 
to her humdrum life of fishing in the 
North Sea ? 
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The New Song of the Shirt 


'T’liERE.has been a rush of coloured 
-shirts; black Shifts, brown shirts,' 
green , shirts, khaki. shirts, grey shirts 
with red neckerchiefs, are all on parade. 

.-The fiery young people who wear 
them become fierier as soon as they put 
them on. 

They begin to march. They get a band 
and a banner if they can. They become 
military, feeling the thrill a uniform 
imparts. It makes them different. When 
they were very very young they would 
have called it dressing-up. 

The trouble about the shirts is that 
when they have been worn long enough 
the wearers think they ought to do some¬ 
thing to show why they wear them. The 
something is not often a deed of kind¬ 
ness. It" is generally something : un¬ 
pleasant to people who wear shirts of 
another colour. 

Sometimes the shirts wear out.' There 
is the famous example of the blue shirt 


of General O’Duffy. The Irish ballad- 
monger wrote : 

Noiv O'lhiffy wears a blue shirt, 

But Us well known to you all 
That before he wore, a blue shirt 

. He had no shirt at all . 

That was the end of General O'Duffy’s 
, blue shirts. We'hear no more of them. 

The green shirts, not of Old Ireland 
but of a small band of Socialists, have 
also been laughed off. We need not give 
up hope that the black shirts may some 
day come to the same end. 

But if a shirt of any colour acts on 
other people like a red rag to a bull it 
had better come off before more mischief 
is done. Curious that while the East 
is taking off' its uniforms the West is 
putting them on I 

■The Turk, has given up his fez, the 
Chinaman his pigtail,-the Japanese now. 
wear bowler hilts.' Arid now the West is 
changing its shirt 1 


The Ten-Minute Railway 


One of our correspondents sends us these 
notes about a little Yorkshire railway. 

I t belongs to Easingwold (the .village 
where Dr Inge, the famous Dean of 
St Paul’s, was born) and is one of 
England’s few private railways. About 
half a century old, it links Easingwold 
with Alne, and its permanent,way is so 
small that the journey from end to end’ 
is completed in 1 ten minutes, s'; 

Standing on the single platform of the 
Easingwold station we may see the 
smoke, of expresses rushing along the 
Edinburgh to London line. Then" the 
punctual train comes puffing in.' It is 
the only one the. company owns, its 


carriages and trucks the worse for wear, 
and its engine looking delightfully old- 
fashioned with its tall smoke-stack and 
. big boiler.';- . * 

It is said that the company employs 
less than a dozen men, but the train 
runs to time-table, carrying passengers 
arid ' goods '' along a well-worn track 
which is Jinked with one of our greatest; 
railways. ’ 

Now and then, when the Easingwold 
locomotive goes on the sick list, there is 
cpiite a stir on this little track as an 
engine lent l>y the London’and North 
Eastern. Railway puffs disdainfully 
from cud to end. 


The Nasturtium and the Apple Tree 


A custom persists in England which 
makes credible the story that the 
wise men of Gotham, desiring to retain the 
cuckoo in their midst, fenced in the site 
on which it was seen, but neglected to 
roof in the space to prevent it from 
flying up and away. ■■ . 

There arc hosts of people who believe 
that if they plant nasturtiums near their 
apple trees they will ward off that deadly 
enemy of those trees the woolly aphis. 
A well-known journalist has just pub¬ 
lished the confession that, ’ urged by 
many, gardening friends, he did plant 
nasturtiums this year, and congratulated 


himself- that his unspoilt crop of fine 
. dessert apples was the result of his fore¬ 
sight and the unsleeping vigil of the 
nasturtiums. 

. He has just learned from a professor 
of botany that the nasturtiums have 
nothing to do with the safety of the fruit. 

. Like the greenfly, to which it is re¬ 
lated, the woolly aphis flies or is blown 
or carried by birds to the tree which it is 
to infest. Unlike the female of the 
winter moth, it need not climb up from 
the ground, biit arrives, like an aviator, 
by air, cither under its own power or 
borne on another winged creature. 


TIME AND THE STARS 
PASS BY 

But London Waits 

WHO WILL GIVE IT A 
PLANETARIUM? 

London seems to have lost interest 
in the stars. It docs not sec enough of 
them (though it reads too much non¬ 
sense about them in cheap papers). 

If London were rcal-’y interested in 
the stars it would have a planetarium to 
show Londoners an artificial night sky 
on which the heavenly bodies move in 
their orderly courses. Berlin has one, so 
lias Vienna ; and more than half a dozen 
German cities, Dtisseldorf, Leipzig, 
Dresden among them, can fill their 
planetariums morning, noon, and night 
with spectators old anil young, eager to- 
watcli the stars as they go round on 
their starry domes. 

Light-Beams on a Vaulted Dome 

New York has lately added one to its 
places of entertainment; and is busy tell¬ 
ing the world of the wonders it displays. 
The CN explained years ago the way a 
planetarium works. It has a vaulted 
dome on which a movable instrument 
beneath directs thin beams of light from 
tiers of lenses. The beams when they 
reach the darkened vault appear as 
points of light, and these are the stars;- 
Broader beams will throw the sun or the 1 , 
moon on the canopy. j 

The planetarium of the American 
Museum of Natural History reveals all 
these things, and it is a greater success 
than any Broadway-show. People come 
and marvel. One woman who lives in 
the city, and, like a Londoner, seldom 
secs a clear night of stars now, said she! 
had never seen them so bright since she 
left her home on the Western plains. ! 

A man from Peru came daily to take! 
notes of the stars as they appear in 1 
northern latitudes; lawyers come nowj 
and then to settle the date of a night 
when the moon was full, or Venus rising. 
.One of the powers of the planetarium is; 
to show the positions of the stars in the 
heavens, not only as they are tonight,, , 
but as they will be tomorrow/ or 
tomiprrow year, or years ago. 


Left High and 


Looking Forward 5000 Years 

On Armistice Day last year the pla’nc- 
tarium’s heavens were moved back to I 
the moment when the Peace was signed. 
Mars, was sinking in the west, Venus 
; rising in the east. ’ " 

__ . m _ _ _ Some time the official astronomers arc 

November Sunshine in Lakeland 

what the sky looked like to the Cave Men 
who painted the auroch and the deer on 
their cave walls, and then forward 5000 
years to what New Yorkers would see 
in the heavens in C936. 

Wo hope London will not have to wait 
as long as that for its planetarium. But 
Time is slipping by. Some years ago it 
was rumoured that the Science Museum 
at South Kensington was to build one ; 
but it has not arrived yet, and the 
astronomical section is the weakest in 
that place of light and learning. 

Have we no Lord Nuffield interested 
in the stars ? 


. StcMMtw stones across River Rothav, near Ryda! 


MORE LIGHT FOR MR JONES 

Until not long ago an agricultural 
labourer who lives on the outskirts of 
Gwynfe; Carmarthenshire (Mr J. Jones), 
occupied a cottage which was dimly 
lighted with oil lamps. 

Near the cottage is a stream, and Mr 
Jones formed the idea of damming the 
stream, making a waterfall which works 
a water-wheel. This water-wheel he so 
constructed that it now works a dynamo 
with the necessary power to produce 
electricity,’which he has applied to his 
cottage. -'/•• - • 

This ingenious labourer is now able 
to sit in his home and read with the.aid 
.of his own electric light. 


Manchester Se 


Toothhrw 


At the top coal is being delivered to Scottish crofters; 
to noor children at Christmas : below Is a seel 
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HEAD-HUNTING 


THE SCULPTOR IN THE 


JUNGLE 


A Record of Indian Tribes Fast 


Dying Out 


OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR MUSEUMS 


it's Good Turn 


i Parade 


c centre scouts arc repairing old toys to be given 
iroomhall Street Nursery School. Sheffield 


Till the 27th of this month anyone 
may walk into India House in 
Aldwych and sec the kind of people 
who make up some of the ancient tribes 
of the Deccan. Southern India’s high 
tableland. 

That is more than any of us may be 
able to see in India.itself before long, for 
sonic of these aboriginal tribes arc fast 
dying out., 

Knowing the urgency, Mrs Milward, 
an English sculptor with, a'taste for 
adventure, went out into the jungle to 
capture some heads for art and history. 
Knowing India well, she knew just 
where to go, and she went with a maid 
and a man-servant and carriers to help 
with the clay and the plaster and all the 
paraphernalia of a sculptor’s studio; for 
the clay models would not survive the ' 
atmosphere more than a few days, and 
each head had to have its plaster cast 
made there and then in the jungle, 
while the guards beat drums to keep 
the tigers away. 

Helped By the Police 

One night Mrs Milward might be the 
guest of a maharajah ; the next she 
might be thinking longingly of the 
■luxury of the palace bathroom while she 
was making the best of a dirty tin bath 
in one of the huts with which the Public 
Works Department dots the countryside. . 

But for the Public Works men and the 
police Mrs Milward would have found 
it impossible to carry out her work, for 
most of the tribes were much too 
superstitious voluntarily to allow them¬ 
selves to be modelled. But wherever she 
went the police helped her, and the 
collection this head-hunter is showing 
in India 1 louse is a fine one, well worth 
a visit, and it costs nothing. 

It is amazing how varied arc the types. 
Here are two wild men and a girl from 
the Amarabad Hills, of the Chcnchu 
tribe, hunters with bows and arrows, 
their hair shaggy, noses broad, and lips 
pouting; and here two men and a 
woman of the Toda tribe, buffalo tenders 
on the Nilgiri Hills, the men looking like 
Greek gods, the woman with a refined 
face and long hair hanging in ringlets. 
Yet the life of these Todas in their dark 
huts with a single kennel-like opening is 
so primitive that it has killed off all 
but 600, and every year their number 
eadily decreases.; 

Villages Behind Barbed Wire 

Other heads were modelled at the 
ubli Criminal Tribes Settlement, where 
:iole villages arc enclosed behind 
irbed wire, and where Mrs Milward 
und two basket-makers directly 
isccnded from the once dread Thugs, 
very head she carefully measured arid 
produced accurately, so that they arc 
irfect as ethnological records. - 
“ These heads should be kept together 
a museum,” we said to Mrs Milward; 
id she replied that that was what she 
>ped would be done with them, but • - 
ougli several museums were interested 
me had made any definite suggestion. 

10 Chicago Museum has a wonderful 
illcctioh of heads done by an American 
ulptor wlio was sent out and paid to 
akc these records. Mrs Milward went 
:ad-hunting on her" own, but our 
useums should see that they do not 
iss. the great opportunity she has 
; ought home to them. ; 

Glass bricks are being used wherever 
jssible for the walls of a- new.; hospital 
: Melbourne, Australia, which will have 
3500 feet of sun balconies in the central 
block alone. 


Nature shaped our country ; is the aeroplane to shape our destinies ? 

This remarkable formation of five planes was seen the other day 

Singing His Way To the Heart of India 


A young Englishman with a sad heart 
was tramping through Southern 
India 40 years ago. 

He was Richard Hickling, and he had 
gone to great trouble to learn Tclugu, 
Urdu, and Kanarcse in order to tell the 
people of Southern India there, was no 
need to fear demons any longer, because 
God is Love. But, although people 
listened to his preaching, he could see 
that they were unmoved by it. 

How could people be unmoved when 
they heard the Life of Christ for the first 
time ? 'What was the matter with the 
way he told the story ? 

The preacher turned himself into a 
listener," arid went to a Hindu temple 
where men were chanting the story of 
their religion. He could sec that the 
crowd was deeply touched, arid suddenly 


ho guessed that the key to the Indian 
heart was music. 

He preached no more sermons, but 
sang the story of Christ’s life instead. 
His verses were set to old Indian 
melodies, and now, instead of tramping 
alone, he walked with a band of Indian 
musicians. Everything was changed ; 
huge crowds sat listening with all their 
hearts, and he found he could reach the 
very soul of Hindu and Moslem with 
the greatest story in the world. 

For 42 years Richard Hickling served 
the London Missionary Society. 'He' 
founded a hospital and did good work 
ih many ways, but he will be remembered 
longest for his chanting of the Life of. 
Christ. He found a way to the heart of 
an ancient.people.. Now lie has died at 
the age of seventy. 


In George Stephenson's Tunnel 


N early a hundred years ago George 
Stephenson built a railway , tunnel. 
through the Penniiies between Little-', 
borough and'Walsden, ■ . ; g,. ;'-> ; ...,v : . 

Today the tunnel is under repair, and 
the men. engaged,on the work havc'jiist' 
finished laying the first million bricks.. 

Suriunit Tunnel, " as' it is known, ‘ is 
2885 yards Tong and is.-300 feet below 
the surface.Stephenson had a thousand, 
men working for two and a Half years/ 
and they../lined the' tunnelV.with 23" 
million bricks, .arid used 8600 tons of 
cement. ' The funnel was, one of /-the , 
marvels of the age.? . .; , , 

During all the years since ,1839 trains 
have becif passing through; arid; as it'is 
on the LMS main line.hetweeu Lanca¬ 
shire ugrid;.Yorkshire, there havp .b'eeri Us 
many as §60 or 600 trains on. some dayiji 
■ In spite'of this traffic men have been 
working in the tunnel since 1930. Tiriic 


ind smoke fumes have caused much of 
the.original material to perish, and it 
lias become .necessary to repair two of 
the’ five irings of bricks which form-the 
lining: of the tunnel. The other day the 
millionth , brick wasr laid ; ‘ but""'iiiany 
inore/will be required,fpr-thC;work.will 
not be finished for several'years. 


WHY BREAD IS DFAR 

There are countries which have wheat 
to sell and others 'which have need to 
buy.it. Upon the balance of surplus and 
need the price of wheat depends.. 

. This year tlie, wheat-exporting coun¬ 
tries arc nearly 3,400,000 tons short of 
the - import-.requirements of the. wheat' 
buying .nations; _ Our‘ English, crop . is > 
down by 286,000 tons; and, as the whole 
world' is. short, price is high, and may 
verv likely be higher. 


vy By the Tide 


MRS MILWARD GOES 


The Plane and the Island 
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The Heat in a Mass 
of Concrete 

500 Miles of Pipe To 
Keep it Cool 

America’s six-million-ton Boulder 
Dam is being refrigerated. 

Through the huge mass of concrete 
which shuts in the largest artificial 
lake in the world 500 miles of tubing 
were run, and through this tubing iced 
water is pumped to counteract the. 
heat developed by the concrete. Not 
for a century would the concrete have 
cooled down without this device lor 
cooling it. 

The reason for this long-continued 
development -of heat is found in the 
substances which compose a mass of. 
concrete. The cement, its most im¬ 
portant part, is two-thirds lime, and 
when being mixed holds more than a 
fifth of its weight of water. Other 
materials in the composition of concrete 
arc silica, alumina, magnesia, potash, 
soda, ferric oxide, and sulphur. 

How Water Acts on Lime 

The action of water on lime is well 
known to nearly everybody. When 
poured on it the mixture steams; 
but in the finished mixture of the 
materials named chemical action be¬ 
tween them continues, and heat is 
continually given off while it goes on. 
In small blocks of concrete this docs 
not matter, tint in huge masses like 
that of the. Boulder Dam the high 
internal temperature which lasts such 
a long time is a real danger. It may 
result in excessive contraction of the 
concrete, and lead to the formation of 
cracks in the dain. 

The production of heat cannot be 
avoided, and can hardly be hastened or 
delayed. It may reach a high figure. 
When the Bank of England was being 
rebuilt a concrete wall eight.feet thick 
rose 50 degrees above its surroundings 
in three days. Another mass of concrete 
in America rose 70 degrees in 15 days ; 
and temperatures as high as 100 degrees 
arc not unknown. 

The only way to combat these rises 
of temperature' and the stresses they 
set up in the concrete masonry is to 
keep them as low and as slow as possible. 
For this reason the water-cooling pipes 
have been introduced into the dam. 


THE TOWER BRIDGE ON A 
TABLECLOTH 

Has your tablecloth a sketch of 
the Tower Bridge on it ? If it has 
then send it to the City of London 
Corporation. 

When the plans for the bridge were 
being considered Sir Horace Jones, the 
City Architect, sketched his idea on a 
blotting-pad. Later in the day he went 
to a banquet and elaborated the idea 
.by sketching it on the tablecloth. 

The blotting-pad which bears the first 
sketch of Tower Bridge is now preserved 
in the Guildhall. The tablecloth, too, 
was preserved, though what has become 
of it is a mystery. 

Now the Corporation is looking for the 
tablecloth, which was used at a banquet 
in 1877. 
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338,000 Civil Servants are employed 
in Government departments. 

4 , 078,703 barrels is Canada’s estimated 
apple crop for this year. 

4 , 000,000 people subscribe to hospital 
contributory schemes in Great Britain. 

70 , 258,000 is the population of Japan, 
an increase'of more than a million over 
1934 - 

£ 4 , 342,257 was the value of Road Fund 
vehicle licences issued by the L C C last 
year. 

£ 18 , 575,000 worth of electrical equip¬ 
ment was exported by Germany in 1935. 


IN ALFRED'S Town 

Winchester’s New 
Treasure 

Winchester is rich in treasure from 
the past and now it lias new treasure. 

On the south wall of the lady chapel 
in the cathedral are some faded wall 
paintings which were bold and brilliant 
tour centuries ago. Now it is hard to 
guess their meaning. But Professor 
Tristram has solved their mysteries 
and copied the frescoes on panels which 
have just been dedicated to the memory 
of the second Earl of Northbrook. 

As the advertisements say, every 
picture tells a story. There arc 12 of 
them, all dealing with legends about the 
Madonna, who is shown saving a bad 
man’s soul from demons, rescuing sailors 
in a storm, or delivering a Jewish boy 
from a furnace into which his own 
father has cast him. 

Now there is something fresh to sec 
in Winchester—but who ever needed 
an excuse to visit Alfred’s capital ? 


UPS & DOWNS OF TRADE UNIONS 

The variation in the number of our 
trade unionists has been very great in 
recent years. 

In 1900 it was 2,022,000, in 1914 it 
was 4,145,000, in 1920 it reached 
8,347,000, last year it was 4,842,000. 

It is surprising that not more than 
about one in four of the workers belong 
to a trade union. 


HIS OLD BOAT 

For over four years Mr Thomas Acton 
has been cleaning windows at Menai 
Bridge. 

He lias done it to earn enough money 
to rebuild his wrecked fishing boat. 
Every spare shilling and every spare 
hour lie lias devoted to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of his boat ; and now she is a new 
creation, beautiful and trim, her spot¬ 
less decks enough to gladden the heart 
of her owner. From keel to masthead 
the window-cleaner has made her new 
again, and at last he is off to sea. 


CORONATION 

The E N 1 C It is to name an express 
train Coronation. 

The train will be put into service in 
July next and will cover the distance 
between London and Edinburgh in six 
hours. At present the Flying Scotsman 
does this non-stop journey in 7 hours 
15 minutes, the quickest time ever re¬ 
corded on this route. 


FIREWORK CRUELTY 

Wc told last week of the dog frightened 
up the chimney by fireworks and held 
fast there for 15 hours ; we now hear of 
a cat which ran up an old tree in West¬ 
morland, and stayed there three days. 

Too frightened to come down, the 
poor cat was rescued by two men who 
climbed 70 feet to reach it. 


THE GOLDEN ROADS TO RIP0N 

Itipon, the smallest of Yorkshire’s 
cities, is to give itself golden highways 
for Coronation year. 

Thousands of daffodil bulbs are to be 
planted on the green banks by the main 
roads, and when springtime comes all 
pilgrims to Itipon will find the daffodils 
fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Silver porringer and cover, 1659 • £612 
A silver cup, 1662 .... £.389 

7 th century French knife-sword . £190 
1 st ed.Goldsmith’s Deserted Village £120 
Pair drawings by Kate Greenaway £60 
Letter by Lawrence of Arabia . £16 

The second earliest known Persian MS of 
The Rubdiyfit by Omar Khayyam was sold 
for £250. 


Wonderful News 

A Hot Meal Anywhere 

.. There is wonderful news for pic¬ 
nickers, a tin of food which heats itself 
when it is wanted. 

This sclf-lieating food will come as a 
boon and a blessing to thousands of 
travellers, motorists, and to students 
living in rooms who do their own cooking. 

Once again we may wonder " "why 
nobody thought of it before,” for the 
working is wonderfully simple and the 
idea is now being used on the Pan- 
American Airways. An ordinary can of 
food is enclosed in another can containing 
two compartments, one filled with water 
and one with unslaked lime. When the 
food is to be heated the tin is turned 
upside-down and holes arc punched 
through the lime, and water compart¬ 
ments. By the chemical action set up 
as the water trickles into the lime the 
food ,is gradually cooked, and after 
about half an hour a hot meal is ready. 

A LITTLE ROMAN 

Scunthorpe, which has lately been 
much in the news, is chiefly modern, 
proud, to be known as one of Lincoln¬ 
shire’s most progressive centres. 

But it has links with the dim past, for 
among its ironstone, the foundation of 
all its greatness today, has been found a 
Roman grave. About seven feet square, 
and partly built of big stones set on edge, 
it had tiic marks of fire on its walls. 
In it were traces of charcoal, a Roman 
pot with fragments of cremated remains, 
and the skeleton of a little child. 


ROBOT IN THE H0PFIELDS 

Robot may next be seen doing the 
work of the Kent hoppers, for a suc¬ 
cessful hop-picking machine has been 
invented by twoyoungMalvern engineers. 

It only costs a shilling an hour to 
run the machine, which is over twenty 
feet high and can in 24 hours pick 6000 
strings of hops. 

On flat carts the hop-bines arc brought 
to the Robot picker and then passed 
through pluckers, which strip off the 
hops and leaves. The hops arc then 
mechanically sifted from the leaves and 
carried by a conveyor into sacks. 

A TRAVELLING CARPET 

Scotland lias sent a wonderful carpet 
to India. 

Made at Glasgow for the Maharajah 
of Baroda, it has travelled 7500 miles 
in a huge tin tube. Intended to cover 
the floor of the large hall in the Maha¬ 
rajah’s palace; the carpet is over a 
hundred square yards, and is one of the 
biggest ever made in Scotland. 


LONDON PLAYGROUNDS 

The LCC is liberally improving its 
open spaces to make them up-to-date 
sports grounds. 

The Parks Committee is now laying 
out facilities at Ladywcll Recreation 
Ground and Tooting Common. Each is 
to have a running track, a jumping pit, 
and provision for high and long jumps 
and hurdles. 


FOOTLIGHTS IN THE STREET 

Glasgow Corporation Electricity Com¬ 
mittee is to consider a proposal to lay 
down " foot lights ” in the main streets 
of the city. It is proposed to sink 
powerful lights into the kerbs and pro¬ 
tect them by thick glass. In the event 
of fog the lights could be switched on 
from the power station. 


GRAMMAR 

it is reported that in Scrajevo in 
Yugo-Slavia the police have instructions 
to fine shopkeepers who display un¬ 
grammatical signs or issue ungram¬ 
matical advertisements. 

Wc should like to sec this example 
copied ; it would rid the countryside of 
many of its annoyances. 


Brave Little Poland 

The Wistful Watch By 
The River 

1 

The visit of Colonel Beck, Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, stirs 
memories for those who know their 
history, both here and in Poland. 

The Republic, one of the good gifts 
of the Versailles Treaty, plays a vitally 
important part in Europe as the buffer 
State between those dangerous rivals 
Russia and Germany. So long as 
Poland remains strong and neutral these 
two cannot come to grips. 

England has long been sympathetically 
interested in Poland. It was against 
one wishes that she suffered licr three 
ruthless partitions, depriving her of 
82,000 square miles of territory in 1772, 
of a 18,000 miles in 1793, of another 
82,000 in 1795, and finally ending in 
Russia swallowing most of her up. 

A revolt in Poland in 1863 was repressed 
with the utmost severity. The people 
closed their theatres, but wore com¬ 
pelled to open them under Russian 
supervision. They went into heavy 
mourning, whereupon mourning, except 
for near relatives, was forbidden, and all 
men were bidden to Wear no mourning 
but top-hats, these being as remote as 
possible from any national headgear. 
People of note were compelled to attend 
balls and other Russian functions, or 
have their estates confiscated. 

The Fleet That Did Not Come 

All the time the Poles believed that 
England, whom they loved and trusted 
as tiie mother of national liberties, would 
come to their aid ; she would come with 
her Navy to their deliverance, they said. 

Daily crowds at Warsaw would flock 
to the River Vistula, gazing with wistful 
eyes in the direction of Danzig, expect¬ 
ing; every hour to see a fleet with the 
Union Jack come sailing proudly up. 
But no ships arrived, so the people 
turned from thoughts of ships to 
thoughts of God. 

In the Saxon gardens at Warsaw 
grew an old pear-tree, and it was 
reported that a fiery cross had appeared 
in the sky above it. Day after day 
crowds assembled round the pear- 
tree, awaiting a sign and salvation, and 
the! practice became so worrying to the 
authorities that they cut down the tree. 
Poland had to wait another 55 years 
for her deliverance, which came, of 
course, in the Great War. 

competition Result 

The entries for the C N Painting 
Competition, Number 12, showed a very 
high standard of excellence. 

Ago was taken into consideration 
when judging, and the two ten-sliilling 
prizes have been awarded to Joyce W. 
Bassett, 28 Glcnpark Avenue, Plymouth; 
and Alec Scott, Cosy Nook, Lingficld 
Road, East Grinstcad, Sussex. 

The 12 Multiscopes have been sent to 
the following : 

Jean Arnold, Bromley; Mary Braysiiaw, 
Birmingham; Tony Cox, Leicester; May 
Crichton, Inverurie ; Hazel Crookes, Sheffield ; 
Lalia Graydon, Knebworth; Audrey Jolley, 
Liverpool; Sybil Kimpton, Derby; Alan 
Marshall, Newcastle; D. L O. Pedersen, 
Blackpool; Peter Snefson, Ironbrldge ; Merle 
Ward, Oxford. 

There will be another competition in 
next week's C N. Please order your copy. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho G N of November 1911 

Five Abreast Through a Pinhole. Most 
of us know very little about the tiny 
insects called fairy flies. Wc need not 
be ashamed of our ignorance, for a 
great gathering of scientists sat wonder¬ 
ing 'and marvelling the other day when 
Mr ;F. Enoclc told them all he knew 
about these mysterious insects. It has 
taken him over thirty years to master 
the;secret of their existence. Some of 
them are so small that five can walk 
abreast through a pinhole. 
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BRILLIANT CAPELLA COINCIDENCE POET-LAUREATE OF 



Capella and the stars 
composing The Kids 


Evolutions of its 
Twin Suns 

THEIR PLACE IN THE WHIRL OF 
A THOUSAND MILLION 

Ey tho C N Astronomer 

High up in the eastern sky the 
brilliant Capella outshines all the 
stars in that region now of an evening 
and so may be readily identified. 

This, the famous Nanny Goat Star, 
as the name implies, together with the 
stars Epsilon, Zeta, and Eta, which 
represent the Two Kids possessed by 
the Shc-Goat, Capella, form an easily 
recognised figure, as shown in the star- 
map. 

The association of the idea of a goat 
and kids with these stars dates from 
early Chaldean times, certainly over 
5000 years ago. They would have 
been known thus 
to Abraham and 
the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian Pharaohs and 
priesthood. To the 
priests they were 
wonderful and 
mysterious lights 
created for the 
direction and fore-ordaining of human 
affairs, their own religious rites in 
particular. To us, as the result of the 
piled-up research of the last three 
centuries, the stars are known to be 
vast agglomerations of those elements 
of which our world is composed and even 
ourselves, but gathered into colossal 
and tumultuous fiery vortices situated 
hero and there in space, each pulling 
at the other across vast chasms in such 
a manner that, notwithstanding the 
terrific speeds with which they whirl 
along, each has to keep to a pre¬ 
ordained path.^ The whole collection 
of these fiery vortices, which we term 
suns or stars and which occupy our 
" corner " of infinity, as it were, amounts 
to at least one thousand million. 

These myriads, constituting a vast 
swirl of all that is material, thus form a. 
colossal super-vortex many trillions of 
times more vast. As a grand, glorious, 
and superb company of suns and atten¬ 
dant worlds, which wo call our Universe, 
the whole whirls through the ceaseless 
aeons of space-time in company with at 
least a million other such universes. 

Cosmic Radiation 

Capella is relatively but a microscopic 
part of such a concourse, and one of the 
nearer, even though some three million 
times farther away than our Sun. 
Composed of two magnificent suns, one 
about 10,300,000 miles in diameter and 
the other about 7,000,000 miles, and 
at an average distance apart of some 
79 million miles, they would provide 
a spectacle far grander than our Sun 
were they as near. Often both would 
appear together jn the heavens, one, say, 
in the south-east, appearing twelve times 
wider than our Sun, the other, in the 
south-west, about eight times wider. As 
they take 104 days to revolve, one star 
would rise or set as much as four 
hours later than the other, thus shorten¬ 
ing the hours of night. But even were 
it possible, it is fortunate for us these 
great suns are not so near, because they 
radiate something like 150 times the 
light and heat of our Sun. 

Now, even though the star Capella is 
278,112,036 million miles away, it 
nevertheless pours down upon us an 
appreciable and measurable amount of 
energy in the form of light and heat, 
with possibly still more in the powerful 
and mysterious cosmic radiation of 
which at present so little is known. 
Incidentally, these twin suns of Capella 
are receding from us at the rate of about 
25 miles a second and speeding away 
in the grand swirl of our star-streaming 
Universe. G. F ,M, 


Some time ago the C N reported a 
coincidence which happened at Winch- 
more Hill, Middlesex. 

An Australian called at a garage and 
asked if lie might store his bicycle 
there. Years went by, but the owner 
never appeared. One day, five years 
after, the proprietor was called to a 
village a mile or two away, and, as there 
was no other machine handy, he told 
one of his men to get down the bicycle 
which was hanging from the roof, and 
clean it up. This was done, and the 
proprietor was wheeling it out when the 
Australian came up, paid the 15s asked 
for storage, and rode off. 

Found After Eight Years 

A friend of ours lost a diamond ring 
one New Year's Day while walking 
along a bridle-path just outside Hudders¬ 
field. She hurried back to look for it 
but could not find it. Eight years 
after wc were walking with her on New 
Year’s Day. "It was somewhere here,” 
she said, pointing in the long grass, 
“ that I lost my ring. You remember 
my telling you about it ? ” 

" Yes,” wo said, " blit it is lost no 
longer,” and, stooping down, we picked 
up a ring which she recognised as the one 
she had lost. 

This story reminds us of a friend of the 
C N who lost a watch. One day, two 
years after, she was hunting in a drawer 
lined with an old newspaper when a 
paragraph caught her eye. “ Found 
in Regent’s Park, a gold watch with 
initials in diamonds," she read. She 
wont to the address given, and found her 
watch waiting for her. 

The Name in the Milk Book 

There is a story of a man who set out 
to call on a friend in a London suburb, 
and was disconcerted to find the house 
empty with a To Let bill in the window, 
lie made inquiries, but no 011c could give 
him any information. Then, wondering if 
tho vicar might have the new address, 
lie went to a house which he believed to 
be the vicarage. It was not the vicarage. 

" But wait a minute," said the lady of 
tho house; “ last night an errand boy left 
a milk book here by mistake. I’ll look 
in that, if you like.” 

Nothing seemed more ridiculous, but 
the book was opened, and there was the 
wanted name and address. 

History is full of famous coincidences ; 
tlie meeting of Sohrab. and Rustem ; 
tho discovery of Neptune by two 
independent astronomers; the working 
out by Darwin and Alfred Russel 
Wallace of similar evolution theories. 
But perhaps nothing stirs us more than 
a coincidence which occurred within 
15 miles of Cairo. 

Sole Survivors 

In 1924 Mr Cecil Firth explored the 
cliapcls connected with the Ileb-Set 
Temple near the beautiful pyramid 
temple of Zoscr, and by cliancc came 
upon two inscriptions of extraordinary 
interest. One had been written by a 
Greek tourist who had gone to see 
Sakkara. As he was careful to write 
on one of the great stones, lie was giving 
himself a holiday after fighting in many 
campaigns, in one of which he was the 
sole survivor of his regiment. , 

Close by was the second inscription, 
written 30 centuries later, the work of a 
member of the Australian Light Horse 
who had fought in Gallipoli and Pales¬ 
tine in the Great War. He too had 
visited Sakkara while 011 leave, and had 
recorded the fact that he was the sole 
survivor of his squadron. 


ANCIENT ROME 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Nov. 22. John Delane, famous editor, died 1879 

23. Thomas Tallis, the composer, died . 1585 

24. Spinoza, the philosopher, born . . 1632 

25. John Kitto, Bible illustrator, died . . 1854 

26. Henrylreton,Parliamentary general, diedl651 

27 . Horace died at Rome.8 EC 

28. Washington Irving died at Sunnysidc . 1859 

H orace, or, to give him his full name, 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, was 
the Roman poet who has been most 
widely read during the last 1950 years. 

There are good reasons for his 
popularity. He was a very charming 
man ; his writing is a fine example of 
style ; he wrote on subjects that interest 
everybody ; and lie tells us more about 
Roman everyday 
life than any other 
author. 

His father was 
a freed slave who 
became tile owner 
of a farm and gave 
his only son ' the 
best Romaneduca- 
tion. To finish his 
study Horace went 
to Athens, and while I10 was there the war 
came that followed the murder of Julius 
Caesar. Horace joined Brutus, escaped 
when Brutus was defeated, anti, return¬ 
ing to Rome, had his farm seized. 

He was befriended, however, by 
Maecenas—tho adviser of the Emperor 
Augustus—who gave him another farm, 
and, charming everybody by his writings, 
Horace became poct-laurcate. 

His poems reveal the spirit of a fine 
type of Roman gentleman, cultured, 
moderate in views and wants, delighting 
in Nature, true in friendship, but a little 
sad, having no very exalted hopes. 



SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

In his broadcast next week Mr 
Gaddum will talk about stoats and 
weasels. He will describe the fascina¬ 
tion which tho stoat exercises over its 
prey, and will defend tho weasel as the 
farmer’s friend. 

Many listeners will bo glad to welcome 
Professor Garry to the microphone for 
the first time this term. He is to give 
two talks in the Biology series. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Use of Crop Rotations : 
by C. H. Middleton. 2.30 Senior Music— 
Minor Mode (2), Simple Quadruple Time : 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ir.30 History in the Making. 
2.5 Stoats and Weasels : by C, C. Gaddum. 
2.30 Famous Writers—Sir Walter Raleigh : 
by II. Ross-Williamson. 3.0 Concert 
Lesson by Thomas Armstrong—Minuet and 
Trio : Oboe. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Phoenicians : by- J. G. 
Bower. 2.30 Tho Five Senses: by R, C. Garry. 
Thursday. 11.30 California : by G. B. 
Barbour. 2.3 The Story of the Road (2): 
by G. M. Boumplirey. 2.30 Workers in 
Town : by II. Ross-Williamson. 

Friday, 2.5 Plantations in Natal : by 
Gideon Roos. 2.30 Film Talk by Alistair 
Cooke ; also The Biography of a Squirrel : 
by Henry Williamson. 3.0 One of.Your 
own Poems and A Chinese Story : 
by Camille Prior. 3.20 Music Interlude by 
Scott Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs : by 
Vernon Bartlett. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 England’s Workshops (3)— 
Cotton Industry : by II. Fairhurst. 2.30 
C. Milne on Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops—A 
Day in a Factory (Interlude). 

Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 3.0 Con¬ 
cert by B B C Scottish Orchestra, with 
comments by Herbert Wiseman. 
Thursday, 2.3 News Review: by J. 
Spcnccr Muirliead, 2.20 Time and Tune : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 Scottish 1 listory— 
David the First and New Ways : by Doris 
M. ICetelbey. 

Friday, 2.3 Speech Training—Round 
Sounds : by Anne II, McAllister. 



ft* 1 

Get your free copy 

of the 

OVALTINEYS 

League Songs 



U 1 VEN if you are not a member 

of the League of Ovaltincys 
you should send for your free 
copy of these jolly League songs. 
You will receive at the same time 
information about the League, 
and how you can join and get 
the handsome bronze member¬ 
ship badge. You’ll have great 
fun with the secret high-signs, 
signals and codes. 

Fill in the 
Form below 

To be quite sure of- getting your 
free copy of the Ovaltiney League 
songs, you should fill in the 
form below at once. 


POST THIS TO-DAY 


To tho CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

Please send me, free and post free, a copy of the 
Ovaltiney League Songs, 


Name .....* • • 

Address *.#.«•••».»••. 

xiuipSX 21.11.36 write in BLOCK letters. 
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He Made the Victorians Laugh 


The Acorn and the Pig 


'T'lIlS week is the centenary of one of 
*■ the greatest humorists of the nine¬ 
teenth century, W. S. Gilbert, who 
was born near the Strand in London on 
November 18, 1836. 

Ho was a Peter Pan all his life, his 
vivid experiences beginning at the age 
of two, when brigands carried him off at 
Naples, obtaining a sum of £25 as a 
ransom. Had they but known, lie was 
worth far more than that to his genera¬ 
tion, if, indeed, the power to make the 
world laugh can be given a price. 

Ilis childhood name of Bab is immor¬ 
talised by him in the Bab Ballads, while 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas have 
become a national institution. 

It is a quarter of a century since he 
died a hero’s death, and, sad to say, the 
scene of his passing, Grim’s Dyke, is 
about to be sold. 

Here is the house in which he lived for 
nearly 40 years, writing there practically 
the whole of the plays which have made 
-his name famous. Through the estate 
runs part of the prehistoric earthworks 
from which the place takes its name, a 
■ dyke with a great embankment which 
has yielded Roman and ancient British 
treasure. The house was built by 
Norman Shaw for Frederick Goodall the 
artist, who painted many of his pictures 
there. 

Gilbert, who had been in the Army, 
had served in a Government office, and 
had practised at t-he Bar, became the 
literary country squire at. Grim’s Dyke. 
For 24 years he had always one or more 
plays running at London theatres, but 
here, where he created his dramas, ho 
was much more than a famous writer. 


He built for himself a fine observatory 
and proved no mean astronomer; he 
was a famous bee-keeper, he had a 
herd of dairy cattle, and his trees grew 
about him to splendour, while his 
flower borders were a glory of scent 
and colour. 

Among the chief of his pleasures was 
the fine lake he made, a swimming-pool 
deepening to six feet. There one spring 
day in 1911 a lady guest found herself in 
danger of drowning, Gilbert, a man of 
magnificent physique, but 75 years old, 
instantly plunged into the water, swam 
to the distressed lady, and succeeded in 
bringing her jsafe to land. Ho died 
immediately afterwards, his heart over¬ 
taxed by this last fine act of chivalry. 


VP/h have now no fewer than 250 
” Young Farmers Clubs, with a 
great membership of boys and girls 
who each rear a calf, a sheep, a pig, or 
rabbits and poultry. 

It - may be timely, then, to utter a 
warning against the dangers of acorns 
for some of the animals committed to 
the charge of these young people. 

Acorns ? they will say; why, have not 
acorns fed our herds and flocks since the 
dawn of history ? Docs not Domesday 
Book itself mention every place in the ' 
land where pannage (food for cattle and 
pigs fallen from the beech and oak) is 
to be had ? 

That is true; we sec cattle, pigs, 
and sheep eating acorns, which are in 


The Old Parson Comes Back 


T un bells Were ringing in the tower 
which ha's stood for 700 years, and 
from the whitlows of the little church 
among the -high hills the lights twinkled 
in the darkness. 

Feople had! come for miles up and 
down the narrow valley, and when they 
had taken their places in the nave two 
parsons conducted the service. 

One of the parsons was the vicar, who 
is now living at Hubberholme, a lonely 
Yorkshire village below the Pennines 
and by a stream which later broadens 
out into the River Wharfc ; the other, 
white-haired William Brercton, had been 
vicar 56 years before. 

It was to meet the old parson that 
young and old had come from far and 
near. Among the many were a few who 


remembered him in his 3'oung days, as 
far back as 1880, when lie was vicar at 
the early age of 23. Some greeted him 
with the words, “You married my 
mother and father, sir, and I was born_ 
years after you left.” To most lie was* 
a stranger with an honoured name. 

Strangely stirring it was for old 
William Brereton to come back. " The 
old faces have gone,” he said, looking 
round on the villagers and country folk, 
“ and the young ones have grown old 
since I was here so long ago. Memories 
come rushing-back to me. But hills and 
valleys, streams and rocks do not seem 
to change; and the dale is still as 
beautiful as when I first knew it.” 

So the old vicar came back after 56 
years and preached by candlelight. 


exceptional profusion this year. All 
this seems to suggest that there can be 
no danger in acorns as a food for such 
animals as like them. Nevertheless, 
acorns have been as fatal at times to our 
herds as the murrain of which our 
ancestors have left us accounts in their 
writings. 

Just as one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, so acorns, which are a 
fattening food for pigs, goats, sheep, and 
mature cattle, are fatal, when eaten in 
numbers, to calves and cattle up to two 
years of age. After then, though an 
excess of acorns may cause indigestion 
cvcp to mature cattle, the danger is 
practically over. 

The acorn contains a poison harmful 
to the digestion of the young animals, 
causing them acute illness and suffering 
leading to certain death. During the 
generation which ended the 19th century 
there occurred four separate years of 
great abundance of acorns, and, the 
danger of the diet not then being known, 
by far the greater part of the young 
cattle were killed in many counties. 

The Ministry of Agriculture suggest 
that pigs should be turned into oak- 
shaded pastures before the young cattle 
arrive, so that the number of acorns lying 
may be reduced ; but, once they ripen, 
acorns are falling day and night, and a 
single gust of wind on a boisterous day 
may shake down enough to do great 
damage. 

So perhaps our young farmers will be 
well advised to keep their calves and 
growing cattle away from such pastures 
until the acorns have all fallen and been 
disposed of. 




BIX 

TWIN 

RAILWAY 

TAe 

tyteafaft Limn 
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H ERE comes the now “ 00 ” Gauge TRIX 
TWIN Railway ; perfect little minia- 
turs models, electrically driven, and 
sold at a price that all can afford. You’ll be 
wildly excited when you see how two TWIN trains 
can travel on the same lines at different speeds, in 
the same or opposite direction, backward or forward, 
fast or very slow. The TRIX TWIN Railway has 
automatic couplings, couples up Its own vans and 
coaches without your aid ; all you have to do is 
manoeuvre the engine into position. 

The patent rails are beautifully mounted on 
Bakcllte Mouldings, making them strong and rigid 
and impossible to bend. 

With the TRIX TWIN RAILWAY you can have 
the most elaborate railway system in a quarter of 
the spaco usually needed. You can’t do better than 
suggest a TRIX TWIN 
RAILWAY for a present 
this Christmas. There’s 
a TRIX dealer in your 
district anxious to 
demonstrate. 


Trains and Sets on 
Sale at all Stores r,nd 
Toy Dealers. If tiny 
difficulty write, to Trix 
Information Bureau, 
St. John’s House, 
45/47, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C.l. 


TRIX 

CONSTRUCTIONAL SETS 

You can have hours of fun 
and delightful entertain¬ 
ment with the latest TRIX Constructional Sets. 
From the simplest model to an elaborate crane, 
you can make them all, and, what’s more, you can 
make them work I Start If you wish with a No. 1 
TRIX at 6d.—it has 51 pieces. Every now and then 
you can add to this, or even buy a larger set. 

There are Gear Sets, which make the wheels go round, 
and for half-a-crown only “ TRICY TRIX,” the electric 
TRIX, which works from an ordinary pocket battery. 

“MOTO TRIX,” with the famous “Trix Motor,” 
gives you even greater power; whilst the very last 
word in magnificence and completeness are the “ TRIX 
MAJOR” and “SUPER TRIX,” two lovely sets each 
in its handsome case. There are lots of others besides, 
all at most reasonable prices. You ought to see them. 
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= With a set of Hobbies 
= Fretwork Tools, you can 
= make all sorts of things 
S in wood from the pat- 
= terns and instructions 
H supplied. Make your 
= own presents for Christ- 
= mas, and save money. 
2 Or sell them to your 
2 friends and make pocket 
S money. Simple and 
H enjoyable, and inexpen- 
= sivc. Any Hobbies Set 
= provides all the neccs- 
2 sary tools, and free 
2 designs are given with 
2 Hobbies Weekly. 

= Free Lists 


MAKING 
TOYS, MODELS, 
BOXES,CLOCKS, 
WIRELESS, 
FURNITURE, 
PUZZLES, Etc. 


= A new 14 -page booklet, 

= “ Here's Fun,” tells you 

= all about it. Free on re- 

— quest to Dept. 9, Hobbies 

§j Lid., Dereham, Norfolk. 


See them at alt leading Ironmongers, Toyshops, 
Xmas Bazaars, or Hobbies own Branches. Postal 
Orders to Ilobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk. 



| BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS § 

Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiff. 
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M All enquiries^concerning advertisement space j 
in this publication should be addressed to : i, 
f i? The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S f 
j’j N EWS PAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street,) 
l l London, E.C.4. j 


V? fa- A 

16,000 “ TREATS’’ 

| will be given at Christmas to poor East 
! End Children. Remember the Little Ones, 
j 2/- pays for one “ Treat "—£5 for 50. 

IIow many may we entertain as your gue 3 ts ? 

! ft.S.F./L to The Rev. Percy Ineson,Su{)t., 
EftST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd„ Stepney,E.l 
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THE SIDE LINE - 


A Railway Mystery 
By Harold Avery 


What Has Happened Before 

A disused railway, complete with a little 
wooden train,- propelled by means of a Ions 
iron handle—this was the surprise awaiting 
Joyce and Hugh Drayton when they came'to 
stay with their cousin Jack Blake. It was 
theirs to do what they liked with. 

The first journey was thrilling, but when 
they approached the tunnel they had a shock. 
Staring at them in the blackness was a bright 
yellow' light. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Fog-Signal 

iie sight of that round ball of light and 
the thought that a train was coming 
through the tunnel gave to the three 
passengers on the Elycr such a shock that 
for a moment they seemed to lose, the 
power to think or move. Jack was the 
first to recover his wits. .. 

"Jump off 1 ” he shouted. " There’s a 
manhole just here. We must get into it.” 

Joyce obeyed the order, though she did 
not know exactly what it meant. As she 
tumbled off the Fjyer she felt her arm 
seized by Jack ; for a few yards she stumbled 
along, bumping one shoulder against the 
wall of the tunnel, then found herself in 
the manhole, a shallow recess in which 
there was just room for herself and the 
two boys. They stood packed together 
like sardines in a tin, holding their breath 
and expecting the next instant to be nearly 
suffocated by the smother of a passing train. 
Suddenly they realised that they wero 
straining their cars in a dead silence ; there 
was no-snorting of a locomotive, no rumble of 
wheels, not a sound was to be beard. 

" Wliat on earth-? ” exclaimed Jack. 

Without finishing his sentence lie stepped 
out of the manhole with Hugh following at 
his heels. There was no sign of a train; the 
tunnel was in utter darkness. 

" What can have become of it ? ” gasped 
Hugh. " I’m certain I saw it—the head¬ 
light, I mean.” 

" I saw it too,” declared Joyce, who had 
joined the boys. 

" It must have been someone carrying a 
lamp,” said Jack. “ lie came round the 
bend, and wc thought it was a train.” Then 
with, the full power of his lungs, " Ili, 
there I ” he shouted. “ What arc you 
doing ? " . 

Ilis voice went echoing along the tunnel, 
but there was no reply. 

" I expect it’s some boy who thought’he’d 
like to explore the tunnel," Jack chuckled. 
” lie’s hooked it because ho knows lie’s no 
business to be on the line. Now let’s get a 
move on. Wc don’t want to stay hero 
all day.” 

It was not until they were once more in 
daylight that Joyce felt quite easy in her 
mind. She and the boys cast searching 
glances round them ‘as they emerged 
from the tunnel, half expecting to catch 
sight of the boy who had caused their 
alarm, but he had apparently scrambled 
up the embankment and got away. At the 
end of the cutting the Flyer came to a stop, 
having reached the place from which they 
got a view of the sea. - . , 

“ It does look jolly,” said Hugh. "'Some 
time while wc arc here wc must go on to 
Wcdmouth and call on Cousin Helen." 

” So you shall," agreed Jack. “ But it 
can’t be done now. We must be turning 
back if wc mean to bo home in time for 
dinner.” ■ 

As the Flyer had not been fitted with 
reversing gear it had to be lifted off the 
line and turned round before the homeward 
journey could be begun. Hugh and Joyce took 
a parting look at the sea, then obeyed their 
cousin’s order : “ Take your seats, please 1 " 

The two boys.laughed and joked as they 
rumbled through the tunnel ; Joyce, how¬ 
ever, did not feel quite happy. She made 
up her mind that when they made the next 
trip she would bring her electric torch.. 
Soon they were out of the darkness; the 
girl recovered her spirits in the sunshine, 
and by the time they came in sight of 
Gratton Station she was enjoying the ride 
as much as her’two companions were. 

“ How can you prevent the Flyer from 
going on along the line toward Roxford, 
instead of turning off into the siding ? ’’ she 
asked. 

“ You have to set the points with that,” 
replied Jack,- pointing to an , iron lever 
beside the track. " I did it before wc 
started. That’s what they used when they 
wanted to shunt a truck into the shed.” 

The Flyer clanked over tlio points, and 
on reaching the shed was once more covered 
over with the old tarpaulin. Returning to 
the deserted station, the three walked along 
the platform and entered the booking-office. 


Hugh’s glance fell on the pigeon-hole in 
the wall where tickets had been sold, then 
on a door opening into what both station- 
master and booking-clerk had used as office. 

" Let’s have a look in here,” Hugh said, 

Beyond a desk -which had been used by 
Mr Farlovv, a rusty iron coal-scuttle, and 
sundry fixtures the room was bare. Below 
the pigeon-hole was a counter, above which, 
and fastened, to the wall, was a rack for 
holding tickets. Hugh pushed aside the 
sliding shutter of the pigeon-hole and made 
a pretence of selling someone a ticket for 
Wedmoutli. Jack pulled open a drawer 
which at first sight seemed empty. 

” Look what I’ve found I ” lie exclaimed. 

lie held up a flat, round object to which 
were attached two strips of metal. 

" What is it ? " asked Joyce. 

" Wliy, it’s a fog-signal. You put it on 
the line, arid when an engine runs over it 
it goes off with a bang." 

" I should have thought the vibration 
would shake them off the line before the 
train got to them." 

“ Ah, but you fix them on with these 
flanges. Come on. I’ll show you how it’s 
done.” 

Followed by his cousins Jack walked out 
of the booking-office, jumped off the 
platform, and, bending down the flanges, 
fastened the fog-signal to one of the metals. 

" There," lie said ; " you couldn’t shake 
that off if you tried.” 

He swung round as his quick ear caught 
the sound of footsteps. " Look out ! " lie 
murmured. " There’s someone coming.” 

CHAPTER 4 

“ Who’s There ? ” 

’"There was no time for Jack Blake to 
- 1 remove the fog-signal fronr the line. 
For a moment lie looked anxious, then his 
face brightened. 

” Hullo, Joe I ” he cried. “ Where, have 
you sprung from ? " 

A lad, a few inches taller than Jack, had 
come through the booking-office on to the 
platform. From the leather apron be was 
wearing and the smudges on liis face 
Hugh and Joyce guessed at once that this 
was Joe Perth, the blacksmith’s apprentice. 

” I knew you were going out on the 
Flyer,” he said, with a grin. “ I thought 
I’d just look round on my way home to 
dinner to sec how you were getting on." 

, " Oh, first-rate,” replied Jack. " I think 
it ran even better today than it did on 
our trial trip. But wc had one scare— 
thought we were going to have an end-on 
collision with another train.” 

He described the fright the mysterious 
light had given them in the tunnel. 

" I reckon he got as big a scare as he 
gave you,” laughed Joe. ” When he heard 
the Flyer clanking along in the dark he 
must have fancied it was a light engine, so 
he turned and ran for all he was worth. 
You say you didn’t see anything of him 
when you got out of the tunnel ? ’’ 

" No; he must have climbed out of the 
cutting and hidden behind the bushes. It 
was some boy wlio’d no business to be on 
the railway. 

" There’s one improvement wc might 
make,” Jack continued, ” It’s a nuisance 
having to lift the Flyer off the metals every 
time you want to turn her round. Don’t 
you think you could invent some way of 
making lier run backward ? ” 

Joe pondered lor a moment and was 
about to say something when across the 
fields which lay between Norcolt Farm and 
the railway came the shrill sound of a bell. 

" Great Scott,! That’s the dinner bell 1 " 
exclaimed Jack. 

He scrambled on to the platform, and 
headed a rush for the exit from the station. 

" I say, you've forgotten that fog-signal,” 
panted Hugh, as they scampered along 
the road. 

" Oh, that doesn’t, matter,” was the 
reply. " It can stop there till tomorrow.” 

An outing in Uncle Peter’s car had 
been planned for the afternoon, and'in the 
evening the three young folks played indoor 
games till close on eight o’clock, when 
Jack, who sang in the church choir, had a 
practice to attend. 

" Sec you two again when I come back,” 
he said as lie put on his cap. “ Oil, 
bother ! ”, 

” What’s the matter ? ” asked Joyce. 

“ Why, in the hurry this morning f forgot 
to lock the station door—the one that 
opens into the booking-office. What's 
more, I promised Mr Farlow I’d take the 
key back to his house when wc weren’t 
using the Flyer. I suppose I’d better run 
down now." 

Continued on the next page 



for coupons from 

Bournville Cocoa 



In the Bournville Cocoa Gift Book there are 40 pages 


all crammed with gifts that everybody will like. There 
' are clockwork trains, cameras, bicycle lamps—lots of 
gifts you’d love to own. Useful things for Mother 
and Father too. Fill in the coupon and send for the list 
of gifts that are free for coupons from Bournville Cocoa. 



[ Name. 


| Address 


Post in unsealed envelope (postage \d.\ This offer applies to Great Britain and Northern Ireland only. 
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LOTS AND LOTS 


Peggy’s handing Super Devon 
Round to all her friends. 

Peggy always gets the best 
For every coin she spends. 

Peggy has some good advice 
She wants to give to you. 

“Ask for “PALM”—See the name 
“PALM”- 

Be sure you get “PALM,” too!” 


Ioffe* 

nuusmof ccuisSuif $ 

111 



SUPER DEVON Rich & Delicious 

Try also <®aliii CREEMY SLAB 


Walters’ “ I'alm “ Tojfee Ltd., /leton, London, IP.3 


Build f me Models like tills Public 

ILilmarf yauA&frfg! 


Thin magnificent 
model of Public 
Lib ran/ is one of 
the 112 fine models 
built with Minibrix 
Set No. 6. Note 
the wonderfully 
realistic columns 
and balustrades. 



H‘ 


IOW your friends will envy you when they sec the splendid 
models you can build with Minibrix. 

There is no end to the models that you can construct with 
this wonderful building system—houses, railway stations, castles, schools, 
churches—all looking exactly like the real thing too. 

It’s ever so easy to build these fine models because of the patent self- 
locking device that enables the all-rubber bricks and other parts to hold 
together, and the explanatory, pictures and plans in the Minibrix Book. ' 

Minibrix sets arc obtainable from 5/- to 63/-. Of course,, the larger 
the set, the bigger and the more models you can build. . 

Write to Dept.’CN, Prkmo Rubber Co., Ltd., Pctcrsfield, Hants, for 
descriptive literature, or, better still, get your Minibrix set right away. 
There’s hours of grand fun waiting for the lucky boy who gets a Minibrix. 


£100 

IN PRIZES 

FOR CLEVER 
BUILDERS. 

Full details of 
prize competition 
can be obtained 
from your dealer 
or direct from us. 



This Signal Box is built 
from a No. 2 set. 


MINIBRIX Is obtain* 
. able from: 

Array <ft Navy Stores, 
Civil Service Stores, 
Hobbles’ Branches, 
Garaages’, Hatnleys’, 
Harrods’, Selfridges 1 , 
Whlteleys* and most 
other Stores and toy¬ 
shops in London and 
Provinces. 



A COMPLETE BUILDING SYSTEM IN MINIATURE 
WITH Midler SELF LOCKING BRICKS 

PREMO RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, PETERSFIELD. HANTS, 


Continued from page 13 

“ Then you’ll be late tor your practice,” 
interrupted Hugh. " Give me the key. 
I’ll scoot down and lock that door." 

Jack explained which house was Mr 
iFarlow’s, the key was handed over, and the 
two boys trotted off down the drive to the 
front gate, where they parted. 

Hugh reached the station, which in the 
darkness seemed more silent and deserted 
than ever. Before locking the door he 
stepped inside the booking-office to get the 
old time-table, which lie intended to keep 
as a souvenir. He picked it up from 
the window-ledge on which it was lying, 
then as lie turned round lie started. 

The beam from the torch had fallen on 
the ticket-ofUcc pigeon-hole. A pair of 
eyes, which glistened for an instant in the 
ray of light, were staring through the open¬ 
ing. 11 was only for the fraction of a second 
that they, and the dim outline of a face, 
remained in view, then they disappeared. 

" W-wlio’s there ? ” called Hugh, in a 
rather shaky voice. 

There was no reply. Hugh turned his 
torch on the door of the ticket-office, which 
was half open. 

" Who’s there ? ” he repeated. 

The silence seemed uncanny, and he was 
half inclined, to bolt out into the road ; 
then, pulling himself together, he stepped 
to the office door, pushed i t wide open, and 
flashed his torch round the room. Not a 
soul was to be seen ; the window was 
shut, and nothing had been disturbed. 

" It must have been my fancy,” thought 
Hugh. 

liven now his heart was beating faster 
than usual, and it took him a few seconds 
to become calm again. lie listened, then, 
as all was still, he locked the station door 
and dropped the key in his pocket. 

lie had no difficulty in finding Mr barlow’s 
house. A woman answered his knock at 
the door, and smilingly accepted his 
apology that the key had not been returned 
sooner.. Hugh wished her good-night and 
started on his walk back to the farm. He 
was half-way homo when he remembered 
something. 

“ When I was at the station I might have 
taken that fog-signal off tlie line," lie 
pondered. “ Still, it won’t matter as 
there arc no trains running.” 

Back once more at Norcott Farm, Hugh 
reported that he had returned the key to 
Mr Fallow; but it was not until lie had 


retired to the bedroom which lie shared 
with Jack that he told his cousin of the 
frightjlic had had at the station. 

“ I suppose you thought it was a thief,” 
laughed Jack; “ but there’s nothing down 
there | worth stealing. It was just your 
imagination.” 

Hugh was quite ready to believe lie bad 
been the victim of his own fancy, but lie 
had had two frights that day, and thoughts 
of them lingered in his mind after ho had 
got into bed, with the result that he was 
troubled with a horrid dream. He was 
back on the railway and walking through 
the tunnel. Suddenly he heard the roar of 
a train, and saw in tlie distance the head¬ 
light ,of an engine. In .vain he tried to 
jump off the track, but his feet seemed glued 
to the ground. 

“ What’s the matter ? You’re making, a 
row like someone learning to play the 
bagpipes.” 

Hugh woke, gasping for breath, and only 
too glad to be roused by his cousin’s voice. 

" I’m sorry,” he murmured. " I had 
nightmare—thought I was going to be run 
over by a train.” 

Jack laughed, and for a few minutes the 
two boys lay talking. They were preparing 
to gd to sleep again when, through the 
window, which they had opened at tlie top, 
there i came a dull sound like the distant 
report of a gun. 

“ Who on earth can bo shooting at this 
time of night ? ".asked Hugh. 

" It wasn’t a gun,” replied Jack. " It 
sounded to me more like that fog-signal 
we left on the lino.” 

lie jumped out of bed, went to the window, 
and, raising the lower sash, poked liis head 
out into the darkness. 

“ Can’t hear anything,” he said, and 
groped his way back to bed. " I might 
have I remembered that the line's closed. 
The engines and rolling stock are all down 
at Wedmouth.” 

" But it may have been the fog-signal.” 

" Then it must have been run over by a 
ghost; train,” replied Jack carelessly. “ If 
there had been a real engine on the line I 
should have heard it pulling.” 

Hugh allowed his head to drop back on 
the pillow, but it was some time before lie 
went to sleep. He was beginning to think 
there! was something queer about this 
derelict railway, and lie wondered what 
strange thing would happen on it next. 

TO 131! CONTINUED 


Jacko Pulls the Bell 


I t would have been difficult to say 
who. was making the more noise, 
Jacko or his baby brother. 

Mother Jacko had had enough of it. 

“ If you can’t play quietly,” she said, 
“ you must go into the garden—you 
can make as much noise as you like 
there,” she added, as she shooed them 
out of the house and shut the door 
on them. 


" Now you’ve lost it,” grinned Jacko 

But lie didn't mean it; and after a bit 
of teasing he ran at the wall and began 
to climb up it. 

There was a sudden scamper on the 
other! side, and on the top appeared a 
very determined-looking dog. 

" C|hl Oh !” said Baby. 

Jacko and the dog took stock of each 
other, for some minutes, then Jaclco 



Down came the bell—and Jacko with it 


They didn’t mind. Baby squealed 
with delight when Jacko swung him up 
on his shoulders and ran off with him. 

But Baby was no fairy, and at the 
end of the lane Jacko let him down so 
suddenly that poor Baby went sprawling. 

He wasn’t hurt, but Iris pride was. 
He got even with Jacko by pulling out a. 
snrall red ball and flinging it hard at 
Jacko’s head. 

It caught him squarely on the nose. 

" You young beggar ! " exclaimed 
Jacko, scrambling for the ball. 

But Baby got it, and flung it this time 
over a high garden wall. 


advanced to the garden gate and 
pulled the bell. It was a big bell hang¬ 
ing at the end of a long chain. 

Nobody came, so he pulled again. 
Still no reply. 

“ Drat ’em,” scowled Jacko,' and, 
putting liis weight into it, he gave the 
rustyold chain such a tug that it snapped. 
Down came the hell—and down went 
Jacko with it ! 

" What's all this ? ” cried an angry 
voice, 

“ Bet’s run,” whispered Baby. And, 
catching hands, tlie two young rascals 
rushed away like the wind. 
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Motor Car Outfits 

The cars built with these Outfits are not only 
wonderfully realistic in appearance, but have the 
additional attraction of being able to make long 
and speedy runs. 

Prices 10/- and 20/-. 

Aeroplane Outfits 

These splendid constructional Outfits contain 
Interchangeable parts with which a large number 
of models of aeroplanes can be made. 

Prices from 3/3d. to 21/-. 

Dinky Builder Outfits 

Simplicity is the keynote of this new building 
system, by means of which the youngest children 
can build all kinds of delightful models. Nuts and 
bolts are not required. 

Prices from 2/6d. to IO/9d. 

“Dolly Varden ” Doll’s House 

The “ Dolly Varden ” Doll’s House provides a 
perfect setting for the new Dinky Toys Doll’s 
House Furniture and many other miniatures in 
the Dinky Toys range. 

Price 9/6d. 

Dinky Toys 

Every boy and girl is collecting Dinky Toys, one 
of the most delightful and absorbing collecting 
hobbies ever conceived for children. There are 
now nearly 250 of these charming miniatures, all 
beautifully finished in rich colours. 

Prices of Dinky Toys from Id. to l/6d. each 


Engineering Boys 

There is no other hobby in the 
world to equal Meccano Model¬ 
building, and none that is so full of 
thrilling interest for boys. Meccano 
is REAL engineering in miniature. 
The models are built with REAL 
engineering parts, accurately made 
of steel and brass, that fit together 
and work with the SMOOTHNESS 
AND PRECISION OF A WATCH. 
These parts can be used over and 
over again to make hundreds of 
different models. 

TELL DAD YOU WANT MECCANO 
FOR CHRISTMAS. Prices from 3 / 6d. 
to 400 7 -. 

Meccano “Standard Mechanisms ” Manual 

This manual contains illustrations 
of nearly 200 specially designed 
mechanisms made with Meccano 
parts. Every Meccano 
enthusiast should get a 
copy from his dealer, 
price V -, or direct from 
Meccano Limited, Binns 
Road, Liverpool 13, 



OUR 1936-7 CATALOGUE—FREE 
Get this complete 72-page Catalogue from 
your dealer to-day, or write direct to us for 
a copy, enclosing the names and addresses 
of three of your chums. It will help you 
better than anything else to choose your 
present for Christmas. 


HORNBY TRAINS 

ELECTRIC AND CLOCKWORK 

Playing the great game of railways with Hornby Trains is the best fun in the 
world. Whether you choose an electric or a clockwork model you can be sure 
that it will give you the utmost pleasure and satisfaction. 

The performance and durability of the Hornby Electric Trains place them in 
a class entirely their own, while the Clockwork Trains are hauled by the finest 
clockwork locomotives of their respective types in the world. 

Start a home railway system now—BUT MAKE SURE IT’S A HORNBY. 

Prices of Electric Train Sets from 15/- to 75/-. 

Prices of Clockwork Train Sets from 4/1 id. to 65/-. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Charade 

]y[Y first, fair readers, one of you ; 

A pleasing songster is my 
second ; 

My whole sweet summer brings to 
view, 

It is a little beauty reckoned ; 

But when the wintry winds draw 

near,. 

Like summer friends, twill dis¬ 
appear. . Answer next week 

This Week In Nature 

'pm: little grey November moth 
is now to be seen on the wing. 
Its general colouring is grey, with 
blackish-grey wings on which are 
wavy lines of blackish-brown, hut , 
the markings vary greatly. Owing 
to this .peculiarity seven different 
names have been given to this 
single species. 

The caterpillar of this moth can 
be found on almost any tree, and 
finishes feeding . in midsummer, 
.when it enters the chrysalis stage. 
The caterpillar’s general 'colour is 
velvety-green, and it is often 
marked with a purple patch at the 
end of the body. 

Ic! on Parle Fran?als 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Can You Find These Rivers ? 



JTach of these five picture sums represents the name of a river in the 
British Isles. Do you know them i a nswer next week 



Lb yacht 

, yacht 

II y a beaucoup de yachts dans 
le, port. Je. voudrais'queTe vietix 
:batelier nous fit faire une pro¬ 
menade a la voile. 

There are lots of yachts in the 
harbour. / wish the old boatman 
would take u.s for a sail. 

Kept Waiting 

]yjR Smith was visiting bis son at 
boarding: school. ■ 

“ I’ve scarcely arrived here and 
yet>you ask me for money,” said 
Father. 

“ Well, Dad,” said Young Hope¬ 
ful, “ you must remember that 
you were half an hour late in 
arriving,” 


NATURE’S NAMESAKES 



The Squi rrel 
and the 
Squi rrel Monkey 
Share one 
racteris+ic: 
ey 


f nimble 
kV climbers 



An Eye Test 

Qf.t a £1 note and look at the 
number in the right-hand 
corner. Then guess how many of 
the figures could be covered by a 
sixpence. 

After you have guessed take a 
sixpence and try. The result will 
no doubt surprise you. 

No Encore 

'piE local paper was reporting a 
■concert, and this was one of 
the items: 

.“Mr William Screecher sang 
I May Not Pass This Way Again 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
audience.” " ’ 

Hidden Towns 

JTind a hidden town in each of the 
following sentences : Caspar 
is expected to be coming today. 
Will you have your chamber lined 
with carpet? 'Did you see Kate 
lying in the boat ? Little baby 
Phil is bonny, is lie not ? 

: Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus and 
Jupiter are in the South-West, 
Saturn' is' • in • 
the Southland 
Uranus in the 
South-East. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
showsthcMoon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
6 .30 p. m. on Sunday, November 22 . 

Workers on the Railway 
"J'iie railway industry covers a 
wide range of occupations 
and in some way or another 
employs hundreds of thousands of 
people. Among the situations 
readily connected with the railway 
there are 32,000 drivers and 
motormen, 30,000 firemen, 24,000 


signalmen, f 6,000 shunters, 52,000 
permanent-way men, 35,006 por¬ 
ters, 67,000 clerks, and a workshop 
staff of ift.ooo. 

There are some occupations 
which.are not so readily recognised 
as being associated" with the 
railways. Among them may be 
found "those of hairdresser, basket- 
maker, ratcatcher, chemist, wire¬ 
less-operator, and estate manage¬ 
ment. 

The Housewife 




The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. To hold back. 7. A hermit. 13. A land measure. 14. An 
animal. 16. A school roll. 17. Definite article. 18. A water jar. 20. Languid 
of look. 21. Fertile tract in the desert. 23. A copy. 25. A tine black tea. 26. To 
put together. 28. Capital of France. 30. Roman copper coin. 31. The highest 
point. 32. Always. 33. Company.* 34. A monkey. 35. Royal Air Force.* 
37. Moisture from the atmosphere. 39. A salver. 49. Expenses. 41. An obligation. 
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I’M trying to think of something 
new 

■To make by way of a tasty stew. 
But, all the same, I’m doubtful 
■whether 

Lettuce and glue will go well 
together. 

Character Puzzle 

M Y first names gardens known to 
all. • 

My second is a graceful tree 
Or, if you will, a woolly beast. 

My third is that by which you see. 
My fourth a length of cloth de¬ 
scribes. 

My fifth and last with duck goes 
well. 

My whole Charles Dickens did 
create ; 

A villain known to Little Nell. 

Answer next week 

The Speediest Living Creature ? 

Animals and birds can travel at 
great speeds, as most of us 
know. But the speediest creature 
in the world is said to be 11 ily. 
It is the cephenemyia, a native of 
South America, and it is capable 
of travelling at more than 800 
miles an hour. 

Dr Townsend, an American 
entomologist, says that if we could 
reproduce the action of the cephe- 
nemyia the speed of the fastest; 
aeroplane of today could ha 
tripled. 

Jumbled Flowers 

Jf properly re-arranged the 
letters in each of the following 
phrases spell tire name of a flower, 

I MET NO GENT CLIP SOW 
CHEEK US ONLY LACK AIR 
UP IN TEA MA TURN SUIT 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Heading Down. 1 . A destructive 'rodent. 2 . Resounds. 3. A capricious 
prank. 4. Royal Engineers.* 5. Stork-like bird revered by the Ancient Egyptians. 
0.Used for catching tish. 7. Incombustible residue. 8 . Stalk. 0. Eduardus 
Rex.* 10. A lofty narrow building, 11. A sloping type. 12. A metal vessel. 
15. Sour to the taste. 18. Portion. 19. Fastened with thick cord. 22 . Smeared' 
with a cleansing material. 24. Ventured. 25. Gone by. 26. Pertaining to the 
air. 27 . Dexterous. 29. Found in the chimney. 34. Automobile Association.* 
30. For example. 38. You ahcl me. 


Charade 
For-tune. . 
Rhyming Riddle 
The'four sails of 
a windmill. 

Rebus 

Son-net. 


A Word Square 
G I R C LE¬ 
IN U R E S 
RUDEST 
CREASE 
LESSEE 
E S.T E E M 


Tn.'cs Before Bedtime 


Hidy-Hole 


I t was Norali’s birthday, and 
she had some friends for 
games and tea. When they 
decided to play hide-and- 
seek, Nicky, Norali’s little 
brother, skipped with delight; 
it was his favourite game. 

So they spread all over the 
house, and Norali was the first 
He. But after all Nicky 
didn’t enjoy it as much as lie 
had expected, because who¬ 
ever was finding always 
seemed to find him first. lie 
was almost in tears. 

“ You shouldn't choose such 
baby places,” said Norali un¬ 
kindly, and lie heard her add 
in a whisper to Betty, who 
was the next He, “ Pretend 
yon haven’t seen him this 
time, and give him a chance." 

“ You aren’t to pretend not 
.to sec me," shouted Nickv. 
" I’m going to hide in a place 
where nobody can sec me.” 

" That’s right, Nicky,” said 
Betty; “ but I shall have a 
good look for you I " 

They all laughed and ran 
off, Nicky waited till they 
liad all gone, for lie had a 
lovely idea. In the hall was 
a tall grandfather-clock. He 
liad often thought how nice it 
would bo to open the little 
door and sit inside. He heard 
Betty counting six . . . seven 
. . . eight . . . He opened the 
little door, clambered in 
quietly, and pulled it, to, so 
that it left a crack lie could 
just see through; then lie 
gently unhooked one of the 
weights that got in the way 
of his head.. 

He shook'with silent laugh¬ 
ter as lie hoard the others 
rushing “ home " and shriek¬ 
ing. "Now there’s only 
Nicky. Wherever is lie ? " 
ho heard Betty say, " I can’t 
find him.” 

” Honest ? ” asked Norali. 
" Haven’t you really seen 
him ? ” 

" No, truly, I can’t find him 
anywhere.” 

“ Well, let’s all look ! ” 
Nicky heard them running 
about the. house, and when 
someone brushed past the 
clock looking foriiim lie nearly 
laughed out loud. At last 
they got tired of it and called 
to him to come out; but lie 
just held his breath. 

Then they fetched Mummy. 
" We can’t find him,” Betty 
declared. " I should think 
we’ve been looking for a 
quarter of an hour 1 ” 

Mummy ' glanced at the 
clock. “ Why, Grandfather 
Clock lias stopped ! ” she 
cried, opening tlic door. 

There Nicky’s grinning face 
looked out at them. 

TIow they laughed and 
clapped ! And as Mummy 
lifted him out Nicky said, 
" There ! I told you. That 
wasn’t a baby place: that 
was a grandfather- place 1." 
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The only thing 
that does me 
good for Colds" 

A 



“ Vapex is the only thing; that has 
ever done me good ... If I get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and in a few hours 
1 am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me ... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.” 

R. L., Hackney, E.9. 

Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 
It clears the head and quickly 
breaks up the most stufFy cold. 

Of Chemists a/- & 3/- 

V .146 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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Good its 
Mason’s 



i 


FILL,IN COUPON 
i BELOW iFORfjj 
3'BOTTLE CASE 


This sample of Mason’s Ginger, 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Essences will convince you that 
for purity, strength, flavour they 
make the best home-made wines. 

MASON'S 

GINGER WINE 

The popular favourite in thou¬ 
sands of homes. Warming, com¬ 
forting and refreshing. Ideal 
for parties. (Non-alcoholic.) 

Price 9d. per bottle from Chemists, 
Grocers and Stoies everywhere. 


To PKWBAI.L dt MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 

Please soml me sample case of your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences, I enclose 8d, in stamps. 

Name and 

Address ..*. 

in Block . \ 

Letters ..... 

C.N. 



I’m in the picture you have 
to paint for the FIFTH 



£50 in Prizes—1000 Consolation Awards. 

Ask your grocer for an entry form, or send your 
name & address (nothing else) on a postcard to 

H.P. SAUCE WORKS (Dept. 68) 

Box 255, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM 6. 

CLOSING DATE DECEMBER 31st 



Advertisement Offices: The 
Kates everywhere : 11 s a Year; 
‘30. S.S. ■* n r 
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